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EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK 


Design and build your own house 
Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Nelson, 1987, 315 pages, illustrated, large format 
paperback. $24.95 posted. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since 
they first dreamt of building their own home from 
natural materials in harmony with their surroundings. It 
answers all the questions for Australian owner-builders. 
It's a 'practical book for dreamers' and it faces the difficult 
subjects square on. What the authors have done is show 
how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable health 
can build their own home, and probably not end up witha 
25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of 
ground," said authors Bob Rich, and former Earth Garden 
publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


AT LAST! EG BINDERS TO 
PROTECT YOUR COLLECTION 


These sturdy magazine binders have recently been 
produced to protect your collection of back is- 
sues. Each binder snugly holds 12 copies of Earth 


Garden, and prevents tears, dog ears and bent 
pages. The binders are made from a tough, 'deer- 
hide tan' vinyl, with the Earth Garden name and 
logo stamped in gold foil on the cover and spine. 


$11.50 each, posted. 


Order form on page 56 


ENERGY WORKS! 
Home Energy Systems 
By Keith Smith 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1985, 
large format paperback, 211 
pages, illustrated. O $19.95 
posted. 


Why spend the rest ot your 
life paying someone else for 
your electricity? Here’s how 
to plug in the renewable 
energy of the sun, wind or 
water using an efficient 12V 
or 240V solar electric system, 
wind generator or water tur- 
bine. Run lights, radio, TV, 
computers, tools and 
appliances wherever you live. 


“The major part of this book 
is devoted.to practical issues, 
hardware and actual installa 
tions. 


“... This book should 
appeal to anyone wth an 
interest in the supply ol 
energy to weekenders, farms 
or other remote dwellings o! 
even to the suburban house 
hold.” — Dr C. J. L. Cornish 
of Murdoch University, WA 
in APACE WA Newletter 


HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK 
Survive — and thrive! 
Keith & Irene Smith 
Nelson, 1986, 204 pages, 


70 illustrations. O $8.50 
posted. 

This is the second, correc- 
ted edition of our practical 
book of skills, strategies and 
short-cuts for urban survival. 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK 


outlines a new, self-reliant 


approach to city living. It 
tells you how to do more with 
less, be prepared for food 
shortages and emergencies, 
save energy, make money 
without a job and manage 
your food supply. Make 
bread, yoghurt, soft cheese, 
candles and soap. There are 
150 recipes for cheap, 
healthy tucker and 180 
money-saving household 
hints. 


Cover: Vic Calthorpe and his daughters Maressa (6) 
-SELF SUFFICIENCY AND PLANET CARE- and Jaala (3) seem to be shine with the vitality that 
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Western Australian reforestation group, Men Of The 
Trees (WA), who can be contacted at 13 Wavell Rd, 
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Fou ded 
Smith, 197 


Dear readers, 


Welcome to the February issue of Earth Garden. In 
our last issue we managed to remember most of the last- 
minute bits and pieces (like the cover caption on page one, the 
date, and last minute changes to the page numbers) but we 
forgot to say happy Christmas and happy New Year. Late 
February seems a strange time for ‘Season’s Greetings’, but 
we hope you enjoyed the festive season. 

There are quite a few stories on gardening and 
growing in this issue because we are still in a busy time of the 
year for garden produce. Some stories (like Sophie Masson’s 
on raspberries) make you think “I must revive those 
neglected old canes, or plant some fresh ones” — because it’s 
easy to take for granted old faithful producers like raspberries 
when you’re searching for newer and more exotic fruit and 
vegetable varieties. 

The publishers of Jackie French’s book Organic 
Gardening in Australia will have no more stocks available till 
they reprint the book, so please don’t send in any more orders 
until we let you know it’s back in stock. We’ve had a 
frustrating time in the past six months trying to extract books 
and stock totals from big publishers, but last week we made 
sure we don’t havea similar problem with Bob Rich’s Earth 
Garden Building Book. This book has sold so remarkably 
well that there are only 500 copies left in the publisher’s 
warehouse. We are buying most of these to ensure we have 
copies to last us until the book is reprinted later this year. 

You can see from the Earth People Write letter on 
the opposite page that Keith and Irene (former EG publishers, 
for those with short memories) have recently published their 
first post-EG book, Smith’ s Guide: Sydney City. They have 
shown the same courage with this venture as they did when 
starting Earth Garden back in 1972 and I’m sure all readers 
will wish them every success. 

We sat glued to the TV on 20 December last year 
ready to watch “The Earth Gardeners’, introduced by Colleen 
McCullough. In 1975 the ABCTV program A Big Country 
produced an episode of interviews with Earth Gardeners and 
Keith and Irene. I’m sure all of us who saw it were fascinated 
to see and hear the differences between 1975 and 1987. 


Readers who subscribed to Earth 
Garden, or renewed their subscription, 
before the end of 1987 have been in the 
running to win a prize, which has now been 
drawn. The winner is the Cunglebung A 
Community, in Queensland. The 


community has won a set of all 59 issues of 
EG, five new EG binders to keep them safe, 
one copy of the Earth Garden Building 
Book, ENERGY WORKS!, the Hard Times 
Handbook and Jackie French’s Organic 
Gardening in Australia. 


We were both slightly disappointed at the rather 
narrow scope of the questions asked by the interviewers, both 
in 1975 and in 1987. In 1975 a dim-witted interviewer asked 
Abbie Heathcote, “So you’re both completely happy in this 
lifestyle, are you?” Abbie seemed a little taken aback by such 
a naive question. It seemed to show how detached the 
journalist was from any vague contact with a fulfilling, 
natural lifestyle that he could dismiss the entire ‘back to the 
land’ movement’ if the answer to his question wasn’t ‘yes’. 
We don’t know anyone who’s completely happy in the sense 
this question was asked. However, we do know many people 
who lead a far more fulfilling and enjoyable life now that they 
have broken free from the ‘owner-built shackles’ of arat race 
existence (whether they now live in the bush or in towns). 

It’s a pity the program didn’t allow for interviews 
with some of the many thousands of people who made the 
break years ago and have slowly developed a very satisfying, 
peaceful existence in tune with the more natural elements of 
our planet’s environment. 

Modern journalism seems intent on creating media 
packages which mould each ‘issue’ or topic into an easily 
digestible product for consumers — a sort of visual Big Mac. 
Another unfortunate problem for the chances of presenting 
Earth Garden lifestyles to television audiences also comes 
back to journalists. We know from personal observation that 
too much of journalism is characterised by chain smoking 
whisky swilling, cramped office conditions and unnatural 
work patterns — about as opposite to the ideals of a healthy 
lifestyle as you can get. 

A positive aspect of the mass media in the past 12 
months has been the way all Australians have been made 
aware of some of the problems of nuclear-age societies. We 
have been told of milk contaminated by Chernobyl radiation 
turning up in Mexico, radioactive herbs being imported to 
Australia from Turkey last year and 196,000 Welsh sheep 
continuing to graze while farmers wonder what to do with 
them. Food irradiation is another important battle, and 
‘pesticide scares’ on Australian farms have started many 
people looking at organic and biodynamic farming methods 
when previously they dismissed them. 

On a more positive note, many people became 
aware of possibilities with solar energy through the mass 
media when the World Solar Challenge took place from 
Darwin to Adelaide last year. The race seemed to be sucha 
striking show of solar capabilities and we found it a thrill to 
hear motoring writers and journalists raving about solar car 
performances on national radio programs and in the press. 

These issues remind us that in the early 70s, Earth 
Garden lifestyles became important to tens of thousands of 
people. Now in the late 80s such lifestyles are even more 
important if we are to survive and thrive in our high-tech 
nuclear world, and make it a happier, safer and cleaner 
environment. 

Happy reading, 


Com Ao x Au 
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Write 


Letters to Earth Garden from readers are alwavs verv welcome. 


Allen Oxford scythe parts 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Erle Bartlett’s article on page 9 
of EG 56 referring to Allen Oxford 
motorised scythes with Villiers engines 
was interesting. 

Any readers having these rug- 
ged old British engines may like toknow 
that they are still being made and in 
Australia now at the following address 
—Norton Villiers Australia Pty Ltd, PO 
Box 237, Ballarat, Victoria 3350. 

They put out a very compre- 
hensive operating instruction book and 
spare parts list for the different models. 

Onacompletely different sub- 
ject. I am a keen bicycle tourer who is 
considering joining the ‘Bicycle Aus- 
tralia’ bicentennial ride from Cape York 
over 187 days leaving June 1988 for 
Perth arriving there during November/ 
December averaging 71 km a day with 
rest days. It will cost $6,500 with food, 
carting own gear or $9,100 if with a 
vehicle support group. Iam considering 
the first of these alternatives and would 
welcome hearing of a companion. 
Writer is single and 60. Anyone inter- 
ested in accompanying and fit enough 
should write to— 

Ken Everett, PO Box 16, Shannon, 
New Zealand. 


Organic market-gardening 
opportunity 
Dear Alan & Camille, 

I grow beef and game birds 
strictly organically. We have lots of 
baled lucerne rotting down in one pad- 
dock, and cow and poultry manure in 
abundance. In fact all the makings for 
organic market gardening. I’m tied up 


with my work on a mudbrick building 
and sometimes look at all the ‘goodies’ 
laying there going to waste and my heart 
bleeds for someone out there in Earth 
Garden land who is perhaps jobless, 
homeless but with enthusiasm and ex- 
pertise who could work all these ‘waste’ 
products into an organic market garden. 

We’ve got the space, the 
equipment, the materials. Who’s got the 
time, expertise and enthusiasm? Pro- 
duce can be sold direct from the farm. 
There are people living in the plastic 
world who are crying out for genuine 
organic unpolluted fodder. The demand 
far outstrips the supply. 

My time is cut out concentrat- 
ing on my building, cattle, and birds. 
We need someone to complete the eco- 
logical cycle and convert the animal 
wastes into vegetation. Any takers? 
Peggy McIntosh, Lot 7 Clarke Rd, 
Bulga, NSW 2330. 


Keith and Irene’s new book 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

The Earth Garden back stock 
(about 10 tonnes of it) has finally left our 
shed and been replaced with boxes of 
our book SYDNEY CITY, the first 
publication in our new venture: Smith’s 
Guides. As usual, it’s a two-person 
publishing effort. We researched, wrote 
and edited the text, taking long walks 
about Sydney and finding obscure stair- 
ways and lanes we never knew existed. 
We took photos on our battered Pentax, 
typeset the texton our Apple Macintosh, 
then designed the layout and pasted up 
the pages on our dining rood table. Itis 
probably one of the first books produced 
by this ‘desktop’ publishing method. 
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It’s a handy, pocket or glove- 
box sized book, with a full colour fold- 
out NRMA map, 100 photos and illus- 
trations by Elaine Norling. There are 12 
detailed working tours — including 
Sydney Cove, the Rocks, Macquarie 
Street, Darling Harbour and Kings 
Cross, with an emphasis on the architec- 
tural styles which have shaped Sydney’s 
buildings over the past 200 years. 
Sydney’s Aborigines from some 40,000 
years ago onwards get a ‘fair go’ also 
and we tell you where to shop, eat, stay 
and how to get around in our harbour- 
side city. We hope its yellow cover will 
soon be familiar in bookshops and 
newsagents everywhere. 

Peace and love, 
Keith and Irene. 


See EG Unclassifieds if you would like 
to order Keith & Irene’s new Sydney 
guide. —Camille & Alan. 


Growing your own wheat 


Dear Arthur (Brotheridge), 

Read your article in Earth 
Garden and was interested to know how 
you threshed your wheat. I have only 
done it in India where we beat the heads 
against something and then I think we 
threw it into the air to winnow it. Pm 
sure you don’t use this method so I 
would be pleased to hear how you do it. 
After gardening and growing things for 
many years in difficult situations in the 
country, I am now living in the centre of 
town and I am trying to create an inten- 
sive garden on this large block. I would 
like to try rice and grow fish as well. I 
see this as an essential and creative thing 
to do as well as enjoyable and fulfilling 


and I resonate with the things you say in 
your articles. Good on you and thanks. 
Kind regards, 

Greg Berry, Wauchope 2446. 


Dear Greg, 

We can reply on Arthur’ s be- 
half. Arthur has sent us a comprehen- 
sive article (which we will be publishing 
in the next issue) which describes in 
fascinating detail how his whole wheat 
production cycle goes, from sowing the 
seeds to removing the beautifully baked 
bread from the ovenreadyfor devouring 

—Camille. 


Solar trackers 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

I was pleased to note that the 
article that I wrote in EG 57 called 
Tracking developments with solar 
trackers drew some comment in the 
Earth People Write section of EG 58. 
The more ideas we can get on alternative 
energy systems the better as this can 
only lead to more efficient energy pro- 
duction in the long run. I have a simpli- 
fied and, I hope, more efficient control 
circuit on the drawing boards. How- 
ever, I still have to find time to build it 
and try it out. Regards, 

Allan Pryor, Russell Island, 
Queensland 4165. 


Conservation imperative 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

I’m delighted with your slant 
to increase conservation consciousness 
in us through your magazine. Thanks, 
peace, 

Heather Djurovich, Emerald, 
Victoria. 


Storing fresh food 


Dear Alan and Camille, 

Your magazine Earth Garden 
is very much appreciated, even by us 
city dwellers. The Hard Times Hand- 
book helped me through a very difficult 
period when my husband had to retire 
before 60 on medical grounds and we 
nearly came close to our last cent. 

Previously through the advice 
of a naturopath we were told to cut out 
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all processed foods as much as possible 
and hence being armed with these two 
factors we were able to come through 
this period. We also recycle paper, food 
scraps and clothing as much as possible. 

I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of passing on to readers some 
valuable information which I have just 
recently received from two government 
departments on the handling, use and 
storage of foods in the house. 

The reason I contacted these 
departments is that I wanted to know the 
best way of storing bulk foods pur- 
chased from the local fruit markets, 
without starting a food co-operative and 
without the use of refrigeration. 

The CSIRO (PO Box 52, North 
Ryde, NSW 2113) supplied me with full 
details on purchasing fish, home can- 
ning, and general information on storing 
foods in the home, using refrigeration, 
freezer and other foodstuffs, and their 
shelf life. 

The Department of Agricul- 
ture (NSW) PO Box K220, Haymarket, 
NSW 2000, sent me beautifully illus- 
trated folded posters giving details of 
how to store and use the following: fruit 
and vegetables, Chinese vegetables, 
herbs and pulses and also ‘best buys’ by 
phoning them of their ‘Fresh Food Line’ 
(Sydney 217 5416 or 217 5451). 

To date I have had success with 
a case of Valencia waxed oranges at 
about $5 per case (stored in a box with 
layers of egg cartons between each row) 
some refrigerated, a bag of potatoes, 
whole pumpkins and buckets of brown 
onions which I hang up ina string bag in 
the kitchen. A cool dry place is neces- 
sary for oranges and potatoes. Greet- 
ings to all, 

R Hennessy, Chester Hill, NSW 2162. 


Caretaker wanted 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

We are looking for a brave 
couple to caretake our ten acre property. 
There is an old caravan on it which is 
liveable, rent free. 

We are also pleased to advise 
that The Emerald Circle has been re- 
formed. We shall still hold our meetings 
on the property at Lake Cooroibah as 
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fortunately, the big developers have not 
yet destroyed this lovely area. Any 
persons desiring our help, please en- 
close a stamped self addressed envelope 
with your request, no money to be sent 
as our help is free. 

All friends, old and new, are 
invited to contact us. We would espe- 
cially like to hear from Angela, Anton, 
Mrs Sweeney and Mrs Oliver. Our 
thanks and blessings to you all. 

Ron, PO Box 800, Noosa Heads, 4567. 


A home for bees 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Thanks for another great year. 
I was wondering if there may be any 
readers out there who could help us. We 
need somewhere to put our bees. We 
would prefer somewhere between Park 
Ridge, just south of Brisbane, and the 
QLD/NSW border, anywhere along the 
Mt Lindsay Highway or surrounding 
areas. So if you have an orchard or 
garden you would like pollinated (and 
don’t use chemical sprays) or just a good 
bush area and don’t object to bees in 
your garden could you please give us a 
call or write. There would probably be 
20 or more hives. Thanks again. We’re 
looking forward to a great 88. Peace and 
happiness to you all, 
Karen Venables, 74 Dennis Rd, 
Springwood, Queensland 4127. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

We have been subscribers to 
EG since the first issue, but had to cancel 
the magazine in February 87 due to 
fading eyesight and in general to age 
problems, which kept us from improv- 
ing our beautiful bush property and now. 
forces us to sell it (see Land Lines sec- 
tion this issue). 
Peace and love for the year 1988. 
I & W Knothe, Barkers Creek, 
Victoria 3450. 


Hay box cooker 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

I do not recall reading an ar- 
ticle on hay box cookery. Iuse saw dust, 
hay not being available, and mine would 
be better described as a drum than a box, 
being a discarded five gallon cooking oil 


drum from the café next door. I have cut 
the tops out of about six of them and 
turned two into buckets with the aid of 
two coat hangers. 

Here is what you do: put about 
four inches of hay or sawdust in the 
bottom of the bucket firmed well by 
shaking, and on top of this put a layer of 
blanket. Other materials may suit but a 
worn out blanket was what I used. Place 
a layer of blanket around your billy and 
sew this to form a cylinder. I think a 
bucket-shaped billy would serve best 
since it would slip in and out of the 
finished hay box best. Mine has straight 
sides but works well. 

Sew the blanket cylinder to the 
layer of blanket that goes on the layer of 
hay or sawdust. Then sew a piece of 
blanket shaped like a big washer to the 
top of the cylinder of blanket. Having 
got this far fit your billy in the cylinder 
of blanket and stuff the top or washer- 
shaped piece of blanket into the billy. 
Place it in the drum. Spread the bottom 
piece of blanket out neatly if you have 
spare blanket material.. Wrap some 
more around the cylinder then fill in the 
sides with hay or sawdust again shaking 
down firmly. Finish off by tucking the 
loose edges of the hay inside the drum 
— use the handle of a spoon or fork. 

Now you put a cushion on top 
of the billy. I made mine out of scraps of 
blanket and filled it with more sawdust. 
Stuff any spare bit of blanket on top to 
keep the heat in. 

To use your cooker, bring the 
contents of the billy to the boil. If 
possible cover the billy with a layer of 
newspaper to stop it soiling the blanket. 
Put the billy in the cavity while boiling 
hard. I think a tight fitting lid and full 
billy would give optimum effective- 
ness, but my billy has a loose lid and at 
no time has my billy been full . 

I am delighted with the results 
which were that the billy kept hot (but 
not boiling of course, overnight) and 
cooked the food inside. 

A word of warning. Be careful 
what sawdust you use if you don’t use 
straw. Ihave found that the essential oils 
in the sawdust tint the food and on three 
occasions this has upset what is nor- 
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mally a cast iron stomach. At first I 
thought it was the dried mushrooms, but 
now I am convinced it is the sawdust 
doing it. Well all the best for now, love 
to everyone, yours truly, 

John Guest, PO Box 98, 

West End, 4101. 


Twisting Keith & Irene’s 
arms 
Hello Camille and Alan, 

Thanks for the good work 
you’ve been doing, it’s my favourite 
magazine. Can you talk Irene and Keith 
into an article(s) on the lifestyle, wis- 
dom, and food of the traditional Cau- 
casus? It would be an enlightening and 
much appreciated article. 

I’dlike to see some recipes, but 
natural, low animal protein, (no salt, 
minimum sugar, no chemicals or em- 
balmed foods as a preserved stomach is 
nota healthy one). Peace and goodwill, 
Peta Emes, c/PO Lismore, NSW 2480. 


Dear Alan and Camille, 

We like the format and your 
new ideas to issues that are of concern to 
Earth Garden readers. Looking forward 
to the new cover, we also like the new 
subscription renewal form you sent out 
this year. Peace and Harmony, 
Evelyn Brown, Gungal, NSW 2333. 


Preparing for self-reliance 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We are moving to a beautiful 
home on 15 acres in Mapleton in Queen- 
sland. It’s time we took the plunge too. 
For some time now we’ ve sensed a feel- 
ing growing within us that we are enter- 
ing into a time when it will be necessary 
to provide for our own needs, or at least 
be able to barter ‘useful’ goods among 
our fellows. 

In no way am I distancing 
myself from man’s plight — but there is 
a responsibility to begin now to meet 
what’s ahead whether or not this is re- 
cognised by others. We have told our 
children as best we can about the busi- 
ness of setting themselves up for an 
unsettled future. We feel no panic; just 
this growing realisation that we should 
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listen to good sense. 

This is not to say that we are not 
deeply attracted to a more self sufficient 
lifestyle. However there impinges a 
note of urgency. There is much said 
from many quarters about possible fu- 
ture happenings. Whilst from today’s 
rational perspective many of these ru- 
mours could be regarded as extreme, I 
personally cannot dispute the authentic- 
ity of many of these observations and 
insights. It is not something to be blind 
to, but to act in good faith consistent 
with one’s own tugging of heart, mind 
and senses. 

What the future holds has al- 
ways been unsure. Now in a sense it is 
surer than ever. At this moment people 
must follow their better nature, listening 
and acting strongly to those definite di- 
rectives for a new life, a new authentic 
and realistic lifestyle which befits the 
true stature of us, our relationship with 
ourselves, with each other and the earth. 

I suppose it’s debatable that 
such comments have a place in a practi- 
cal lifestyle magazirfe and yet I’m sure 
that the basis of same practicality is an 
underlying philosophy that is becoming 
more and more common to all who have 
the desire in their hearts for a better way. 
We consider ourselves fortunate that we 
are a party to many beneficent efforts by 
yourselves and your readers to guide us 
in the ways that we are unfamiliar with 
but are so hungry to learn. Without the 
likes of this magazine our resolve to start 
a self sufficient lifestyle would be much 
more difficult. 

With thanks, 

Mitchell O’Brien, Galston, NSW. 


Cumbungi grasses 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Could you please give me 
some information about cumbungi, as I 
have a chair almost identical to the 
sketch on page 21 of EG 58. It also is not 
suitable for re-caning and if cumbungi 
grows in NSW I could make enquiries to 
see if there is any on properties here in 
the Lower Hunter. 

Regards, 
Betty Gell, Thornleigh, 
East Gresford, NSW 2311. 


Dear Betty, 

Any tall, marsh plants of the 
genus Typha come under the general 
heading of cumbungi, which is suppos- 
edly an Aboriginal word for bullrush. 

—Camille. 


You can’t be self-sufficient 


ona view 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We, Margy 26, Keith 31 and 
Alex 16 months, are on the verge of 
leaving our little cottage near Hobart 
which we built on the side of a hill above 
an extensive panorama of sea, islands, 
peninsulas and mountains. We offer 
this advice to anyone buying land: don’t 
buy for a view if it means sacrificing the 
usefulness or quality of the land. 

We have also come to the con- 
clusion that it’s not much fun living 
separately, away from other caring 
people. We would like to try an alterna- 
tive to the isolation which is brought 
about by the nuclear family, which we 
feel is an unnatural way for social beings 
to live. 

Weare looking to settle within 
three to four hours from Brisbane in 
early 1988, and are looking for a small 
house to rent or caretake, preferably ina 
community minded, or communal type 
situation. We’ ve got some accommoda- 
tion to tide us over until we find what 
we’re looking for, even if it takes a few 
months, so all contacts will be ex- 
tremely welcome, and all letters will be 
answered. 

We wish peace and content- 
ment to you all. 

Margy, Keith and Alex Watson, 64 
Agnes Street, Brisbane, Qld 4110. 


Earth building experience 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

Anyone interested in learning 
building? I am about to start building 
ourrammed earth house on 5 & 1/2 acres 
at Roluptone, 30 km from Perth post 
office. 

I am a professional builder 
with many years experience. Anyone 
interested in learning rammed earth 
building, concreting, tiling, and carpen- 
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try will be welcome to come and stay. 
Camping is available. If some experi- 
ence, wages can be negotiated. 
Contact, Bent Thystrup, 22 Fancote 
St, Kelmscott 6111, phone (09) 390 
4923. 


Self-Reliance promotion 
Dear friends, 

With the world being such an 
unstable turmoil, with normally genteel 
folk having forgotten how to freely 
share and care for or love their neigh- 
bour and with ever diminishing re- 
sources being converted into grossly 
polluted environments, why don’t we 
have an annual International Self-Reli- 
ance Week, or even Year of the Self- 
Reliant. This could be a highly practical 
event, actualising a vast pool of poten- 
tial from the individual through to the 
local neighbourhood and larger com- 
munity groups. 

Folk would be better able to 
stand unsupported and infinitely more 
responsible for their own environment, 
especially through the ingenious use of 
cottage industries, edible landscapes, 
wildlife, renewable energy, recycling, 
and bartering of skills and products, also 
through the free, mutual and loving 
support of ever increasing numbers of 
sensitive, friendly, fun loving people. 

Simple optimal answers to all 
the world problems are known. It now 
only remains for us to find and apply 
them as soon as possible. Anyone with 
similar ideas and practical ideas for such 
a massive ongoing exchange festival, 
please do feel free to contact us immedi- 
ately. Try suggesting: State venues, 
date, events, posters (Natural Energy 
Yes Please), motto, logo, cash sources, 
help, contacts, publicity, promotion 
activities, organising, the future . . . 
(please send SAE)— 

Dr P ffyske Howden, Backyard Tech, 
Con St, Macleay Island, Qld 4165. 


Finding a building book 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Wishing you as much happi- 
ness in 1988 as you give to us through 
the pages of the magazine. 

I am writing to ask whether 
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anyone out there could help me locate a 
copy of Home Made Houses by David 
Taylor and Ann Liddie. Despite numer- 
ous phone calls to bookshops here in 
Tassie, I couldn’t track down acopy. I 
thought it would have made the ideal 
present for my brother, who believes us 
‘muddies’ and owner-builders have our 
heads in the clouds, but as we know, our 
feet are well and truly firmly planted on 
this wonderful land of ours! Thank you, 
Pam Olink, PO Box 349, St Helens, 
Tasmania 7216. 


EG 13 surprise offer 
Dear Camille & Alan & readers of 
Earth Garden, 

As Earth Garden no 13 is now 
out of print, we would appreciate a 
reader, who has one, and is willing to 
lend it to us, to read. We would then 
return it, with finances to cover costs, of 
postage to and fro, and we would in- 
clude a 21st Century Solar Energy Sur- 
prise. Thanking you in anticipation, 
Bruce and Patsy Fisher, PO Box 254, 
Heidelberg, Victoria 3084. 


Natural dyes and remedies 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I’ve often seen requests in EG 
for natural remedies/ dyes etc. One of 
the most comprehensive books cover- 
ing these and allied subjects is The Herb 
Book by John Lust, put out by Bantam 
Books. 

With regard to using second- 
hand wood to help preserve our rain- 
forests, local councils should be doing 
more to help. They usually have a sec- 
tion for old cars so why not one for 
wood. 

It is disgusting to go to the tip 
and see the quantities of wood piled 
amongst the household refuse and burn- 
ing, though I am aware that often it is lit 
by those dumping it soit will be of no use 
to others — definitely not Earth Garden- 
ers! 

Many thanks for a helpful 
magazine. All the best for 1988. 


Margaret Brown, MS 1494, Wattle 
Camp Est, via Nanango, Qld 4315. 


Hot water donkey 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Many thanks for your prompt 
reply to my request for back issues. 
Apart from the tanning information I 
required I found lots of other very inter- 
esting reading. I thought you might like 
to know that there are kits on the market 
available through saddlery shops and 
some farm and supply outlets. The kits 
consist of one bottle of tanning fluid, 
one bottle of leather lube and a fleshing 
knife. The small kits will tan a couple of 
small skins, the larger kits contain an 
extra two-handled fleshing knife and 
enough liquid to tan about six small calf 
skins. Although the fluids are expensive 
they do give top grade skins which are 
washable and the booklet put out with 
the kits gives excellent advice (this is 
The Leidreighter Tanning Kit). How- 
ever, I shall still experiment with other 
methods as the above gives a blue 
chrome finish which is not always suit- 
able. I would also like to pass on a little 
advice for those who buy skins. Try to 
get the skins fresh and salt them yourself 
with fine salt — badly salted skins are 
hard to flesh and coarse salt does not 
penetrate as well as fine salt. 

If you’re buying the skin, ex- 
amine it before purchase because bad or 
careless skinners can ruin a skin with 
nicks and cuts which tend to open up 
with tanning. Also, skins are easier to 
flesh and break on a rounded surface, or 
log for instance, than a flat surface such 
as a table, and skins are best oiled and 
lubricated when they are still quite wet 
and again when half dry. 

I thought that some of your 
readers might be interested to hear about 
our hot water system. It is common in 
this part of the world and is called a 
donkey. It consists of an empty 44 gal 
oil drum set on legs and a fireplace 
underneath. The drum is laid on its side 
and the two holes in the top take stan- 
dard pipe fittings. The one at the bottom 
feeds in cold water and the one at the top 
lets out hot water. As hot water is drawn 
in cold water enters the base and the 
pressure created is adequate for a 
shower through any type of rose. We did 
callin a plumber to install the piping and 
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taps as our water pump has terrific pres- 
sure and we ruined one drum com- 
pletely, however our plumber solved the 
problems by installing a small header 
tank on the roof of our shower with a ball 
and valve cut off system. I laid and 
installed the cold water system myself 
and left the hot water to the plumber. 

Incidentally, we have an over- 
flow pressure outlet which consists of a 
copper tube let into the hot water pipe 
just away from the drum which runs up 
and above the cold water tank and lets 
into the cold tank. It works well and we 
have unlimited hot water for washing 
and showers from a very small amount 
of fuel. It is not necessary to burn great 
logs as smaller wood gives us hot water 
in a much shorter time. 

During our hot summers we 
don’t need a fire as the sun makes the 
water in the drum very hot, requiring 
cold water to be added. I also laid the 
sewerage pipe, installed the toilet bowl 


and installed our automatic washing 
machine myself plus running the pipe, 
and with the help of my husband in- 
stalled running water into our caravan. 
My husband was busy laying concrete 
flooring for our annexe while I did the 
plumbing — up until then we boiled 
water and bathed in a large dustbin. Oh 
how I wished that I’d had the old fash- 
ioned dolly and rubbing board of my 
childhood days and the wringer. 

Well that was nearly two years 
ago, Iam now 55 and my husband is 65. 

Our lifestyle brings peace, 
contentment and satisfaction and what 
is more, brings a renewal of health and 
strength. My husband was told he 
would never work again and would 
become progressively worse — now he 
has a new spring in his step and is 
walking taller each day. God Bless you 
both and peace be with you, 
Shirley V Livesey, Ravenshoe, 
Queensland 4872. 
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Pushing your own barrow 


by Bob Rich 


Moora-Moora Co-operative, via Healesville, Victoria. 


picked up the shovel, dug it in, and started ladling. 
After the third huge shovelful, the barrow tipped 
over... 


B IG JOE parked the barrow next to the heap of dirt. He 


Tony was sheepishly explaining why he was off 
work. “I was wheeling a barrowload of concrete, and it 
started tipping,” he said. “I nearly held it— but when it went 
it did me back .. . “ 

“This barrow is so hard to push on this rough 
ground,” Judy said. “I didn’t wanta great big heavy one, but 
it couldn’t have been more difficult than this.” 

There are right and wrong ways of using a wheel- 
barrow, and there are right and wrong wheelbarrows to use. 
This is the kind of topic everyone thinks of as ‘common- 
sense’, yet barrows tip, people injure themselves, and poorly 
designed and built wheelbarrows are sold by the thousand. 
So, I thought I’d set down my thoughts about what is a good 
barrow, and how best to use it. 


The tool 

Don’t waste your money on a ‘lady’s gardening 
special’. The proper wheelbarrow for everyone, regardless 
of size or strength is a full size builder’s barrow. Apart from 
other benefits, a builder’s barrow is more robust than lesser 
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The wheelbarrow's mechanical advantage: b/a, 
where a is the distance from the axle to the centre of 
gravity, and b is the distance from the axle to the 
lifting points on the handles. 


breeds. I bought mine in 1972. The tyre has been replaced, 
and the metal tray is a bit like lacework, and will have to be 
replaced soon. Over the years I’ ve certainly had my money’s 
worth from it. 


A good barrow has the following features: 
* Large diameter pneumatic wheel to ride easily over 
obstructions. Small barrows have small wheels — alright on 
a smooth surface, but useless over bumps. 

- Long, sturdy handles. Leverage, therefore ease of 
lifting, is determined by the distance from the wheel to where 
you hold the handles. This is shown in the diagram: the 
wheelbarrow is a lever, the mechanical advantage being b/ 
a as defined in the drawing. 

* Heavy duty tray. Wheelbarrows get a lot of bash- 
ing around, both by builders and by gardeners. Get a barrow 
that'll stand up to the punishment. 

* Large capacity. A level, filled builder’s barrow 
holds one sixteenth of a cubic metre. But you don’t have to 
put this much stuff in it. Half full, it will hold as much as a 
full small barrow, but will be much easier to push. 

* Stability. Some barrows tend to be top-heavy when 
loaded, or have a tendency to fall to one side. Try out a 
barrow with a load in it before you buy. 


The technique 
You don’tneed a driver’s licence to use a wheelbar- 


Using the wheelbarrow's 'brakes' when going down a 
steep hill. 


Sometimes an obstruction can make starting difficult, so the best technique is to push with the knee to get started. 


row, but it helps to observe a few principles. 
bs Park a barrow so its two legs are reasonably level 
with each other. It may be necessary to place one leg on a 
support (brick, bit of wood) toachieve this. If the barrow still 
leans slightly to one side, start loading it in such a way that 
balance is maintained: put weight on the higher side first. 
On a steep hill, either stand the barrow with the 
wheel higher than the legs, or chock the wheel. Otherwise 
the barrow will run away from you. 
* As far as possible, keep the bulk of the load over the 
wheel. Look at the diagram again. If the barrow is half full, 
and the load is evenly spread, a is the distance from the axle 
to the midpoint of the tray. If the same load is concentrated 
inthe front of the tray, as far as possible over the wheel, a will 
be much shorter, therefore the mechanical advantage much 
greater. Try it out if you don’t believe me. 
* Keep your back straight when picking up and 
pushing the load. It is also less effort to have your arms 
straight, with the load hanging from the shoulders. Itis often 
necessary to lift the handles, for example when pushing 
uphill — but straighten your arms whenever possible. 
* A liquid load like fresh concrete will tip very easily. 
Puta little less in the barrow than you think you can manage. 
Concentrate on correcting slight wobbles before they build 
up. They will get out of hand if you let them. But if the 
barrow does start to tip, let it. Much of the concrete can be 
shovelled up in a few minutes. A crook back can stay with 
you for the rest of your life. 
* Few people know that a wheelbarrow is equipped 
with brakes. Touch the legs to the ground when going down 
a steep hill. Speed can be controlled by varying the pressure 
on the legs. 


* You can save effort when going up a hill by starting 
off atarun. The faster you move at the start, the less effort 
it takes to reach the top. Zigzag if you run out of steam. 

* The slope, or some unevenness of the ground, may 
make starting difficult. Sometimes a pothole or rock can 
stop the barrow. The illustration shows the best technique: 
push with a knee to get the barrow started. 

We use our wheelbarrow for all sorts of purposes: 
building, gardening, farming, getting the shopping from the 
car tothe house. We couldn’t live without it. Properly used, 
your wheelbarrow will be your friend for many years. 
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Towards food self-sufficiency 


On one acre or less. Part IV. 


In this article Arthur discusses the value 
and versatility of budding and grafting 
fruit trees and gives examples from his 

own garden of the kinds of results which 

can be achieved. He also discusses the 

fruit-bearing vines, shrubs and berries in 
his garden which show what a regular, 
varied and exciting range of fruit crops 

can come from less than an acre of land. 


To own a bit of ground, 
To scratch it with a hoe, 
To sow seeds and watch the renewal of life, 
This is the commonest delight of the race, 
The most satisfactory thing a person can do. 
—Charles Dudley Warner. 


by Arthur Brotheridge 


Devonport, Tasmania. 


ROPOGATING by grafting and budding is so prac- 
P tical, is not difficult for the average handy person, 
and is such a fascinating hobby, that I would urge 
everyone who can to become familiar with it. For example, 
as I mentioned in EG 58, there are hundreds of varieties of 
apples available, but only as grafting or budding wood, and 
as few people would want hundreds of trees for their own 
food supply, the answer is to grow several varieties on one 
tree. 

An example of the usefulness of grafting is the 
single pear tree. Thirty years ago I bought a pear tree with 
one variety on it, and later I bought an extra one as a 
pollinater. Eight years ago it was producing three or four 
boxes of the most superb eating fruit (William Bon Cretian), 
and this was all over a period of two to three weeks. Now 
there are more than 10 varieties grafted onto the tree which 
give a spread of fruit over 12 weeks, but Earth Gardeners 
could achieve this with five or six varieties (Beurre Box 
Doyenne du Comice, Winter Cole, Winter Relis, Packham, 
and if you want something really different the 20th Century, 
or Japanese Honey Pear). 

Incidentally, pears (and persimmons) are almost 
the only fruit which should be picked while still firm and 
allowed to ripen in a cool room and eaten when they are at 
room temperature. 
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Plums 

There are many varieties of plums which have 
excellent flavour. They are very little trouble to grow, the 
trees need little or no pruning after the first few years of es- 
tablishing a strong framework with sufficient branches, and 
they require no sprays. Budding and grafting has enabled me 
to collect about 15 good varieties of plums. Another ex- 
ample of its practical value. 

On Boxing Day, perhaps 20 years ago, I visited 
friends at a coastal holiday resort. They had a quantity of 
good quality plums which, being fully ripe, were exception- 
ally early. On the way home I took a branch from their tree, 
and budded it onto my seedling cherry plum. From about 
three years after that we have enjoyed almost every year a 
heavy crop of early plums from 20 December. I should make 
it clear however, that not all fruit have a time for budding 
which coincides with fruiting. 

There are two groups of plums — European and 
Japanese — and I consider the first are superior. Angelina 
Burdett, Victoria, Early Orleans, Green Gage and Jefferson 
are some of them. Santa Rosa is one of the best Japanese and 
although I have not tried them all I am not impressed with 
Formosa, Satsuma and Narabeen. 

With the right selection excellent peaches and 
nectarines can be available for three months each year. 
Apricots, one of the best of all fruits, very rarely produce a 
crop here, due to weather problems at blossom time. Newer 
varieties such as the Canadian Skaha may be more reliable 
than the usually grown Tilton and Moorpark. Most of the 
stone fruits are in perfect eating condition for two to three 
weeks only but other fruits do have longer cropping seasons. 

A black mulberry fruits in our garden continuously 
from January for three months, but must be netted to keep the 
birds away. Chinese gooseberries will give four months of 
fruit through the winter. This part of Tasmania is the end of 
the line as far as citrus is concerned, but lemons are success- 
ful. A Valencia orange produces all the year round — not 
large fruit, but, I feel, better than none.* A Norris Early 
produces well in August-September, and a grapefruit grows 
reasonable fruit for several months. 


Berries 

The brambles, boysenberry, youngberry and 
American blackberry, all grow successfully but add to the 
the large amount of fruit produced in the summer months. 
Raspberries too produce a glut for everyday eating, bottling, 
jamming and freezing over Christmas and New Year but 
some varieties such as Wilhamette and Chilcotin produce a 


second crop, much smaller, but for a longer period, 
extending sometimes until winter. Heritage is a new rasp- 
berry variety which produces its main crop in autumn. 


Grapes 

I think the finest fruit of all must be the indoor 
grapes, and, with a vine each of Black and Muscat Hamburg, 
and also Muscat of Alexandria, we have a continuous supply 
from the end of January to early May. Other outdoor grapes 
extend the season for another two months. Iam usually on 
the lookout for any fruit likely to extend the season, and this 
year saw an excellent grape ripening outdoors in the first 
week of winter. Grapes strike very easily from a three bud 
cutting and I now have a number of these in a part of the 
garden where I can reasonably expect several to produce 
fruiting canes in about three years time. 

Feijoas fruit for four or five weeks in April-May, 
and are a most attractive shrub, flower and fruit. They are 
sometimes called pineapple guava or fruit salad and are 
eaten like a passionfruit. 

Black and Red currants grow successfully as did 
gooseberries until about four years ago, but are now devas- 
tated by mildew unless sprayed. 

Red and yellow guavas, small fruits the size of 
cherries, are rich in vitamin C and can make an attractive 
addition to fruit salad. 

Tamarillos produce from September to November 
butare not my favourite fruit. Tender plants and large leaves 
are frost tender and need protection. 

We had a persimmon which produced successfully 
up to 300 fruits in a season for 20 years and then died. A 
replacement should produce its first crop in this, its third 
year. 

Strawberries are an excellent long season fruit, 
especially the Red Gauntlet, yet one which I have neglected 
to grow because I have objected to the amount of space taken 


up for this crop. However, I do intend this coming season to 
concentrate on a protected crop, with glass cloches or ina 
glasshouse to bring on an early crop in the September to 
December period. 

The climate here is just too cool for figs to be 
successful. The trees grow well, but the first crop about 
January, on the previous year’s growth, is usually very small 
while the second crop on the spring growth comes in too late 
in the season to ripen, although an autumn of warm weather 
can provide the exception. 

I have tried a number of the more exotic fruits 
which are being advertised and sold in recent years, butnone 
has been as satisfying as the old established kinds. 

I grew papinos successfully this year and the Afri- 
can Horned Cucumber, Kiwanes, some years ago, but the 
fruit was not to our liking. 

A small shrub with pea sized berries, Eugenia 
Ugni or Chilean Guava, has a most attractive pineapple 
flavour and provides a fascinating taste, mainly for visitors 
and children. 

As far as nuts are concerned, I have tried a number 
without success. Grafted walnuts do extremely well, but 
seedlings I have grown over the years have not produced 
worthwhile crops. Hazelnuts need several different ones 
together to bear any nuts. Males and females, although on 
the same tree, do not flower together, Perhaps this is 
Nature’s way of ensuring that fertilisation comes from 
another source. My macadamias and a pecan have not yet 
fruited and the climate in my area may not be suitable for 
pecans, although some macadamias are known to fruit here. 


*Arthur is understating it— his oranges are beautifully juicy 
and sweet, like all the fruit in his garden. 
—Camille. 
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Fresh delicious raspberries 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


TEFFI GRAF, the teenage German tennis champion, 
puts her success down to the bowls of hot raspberries 
and icecream she shares with her father. 

“It provided motivation,” she is supposed to have 
said. That I can certainly understand! 

The raspberry must be one of the most pleasant of 
all fruit, with a subtly perfumed, delicate flavour, an ex- 
tremely pretty colour, and a lovely texture. It is also a very 
simple plant to grow and a short row of raspberry canes can 
provide a glut of this lovely summer fruit for a family, not to 
mention another crop in autumn for most people. 

Raspberries cost a lot in the shops; the reason is not 
because of the difficulties in growing them, but because they 
are difficult to pick. You need quite a lot of people to pick 
afield of raspberries; and they have to be very careful, for the 
soft fruit bruises very easily. In Scotland, which is one of 
Europe’s top raspberry growing areas, picking this fruit 
provides employment for armies of students on their sum- 
mer holidays. 

Basically, raspberries need a sunny sheltered spot 
in which to grow — they are not keen on gale force winds. 
They also like a rich soil high in organic matter, and each 
cane needs at least 45 cm between it and its neighbour. 

Ideally, each row of raspberry canes should be 
supported on wires running from two strainer posts. It’s also 
a good idea to mulch the soil under the canes, for weeds can 


really take off in a raspberry patch because you cannot work 
the soil under them, due to their shallow roots. 

Raspberries do not fruit on the first year cane — 
you have to wait for the fruit until the second year, when they 
have thrown up a number of extra canes. 

In the first year, the canes will grow and produce 
leaves, and you will be left with a whole lot of new canes. 
When these have fruited the next year and a new lot of canes 
has pushed up, you will need to get rid of the first year canes; 
and the next year do the same — always cutting down the 
previous year’s fruiting canes once the new canes have 
appeared. 

My partner’s family grew treasure troves of the big 
luscious fruit on their smallholding in England, without 
much attention paid to the canes! One thing they did notice 
was that the short stumpy canes seemed to produce better 
and bigger fruit than the leggy ones, because they put less 
energy into the growth of the cane. 

There are several varieties of raspberries, and you 
can buy them in just about any nursery. 

We bought ours — which are due to fruit this year 
—atalocal supermarket nursery, and they grew like wildfire 
(one of the canes also decided to prove the gardening books 
wrong, and produced a heap of fruit last summer — an 
unexpected bonus). 

Steve la Balley at The Botanic Ark nursery in 
Victoria was selling them for 50 cents a cane last year, if 
you’d prefer to obtain your supplies from a reputable organic 
grower. Here’s a nice recipe to use up some of your 
raspberry glut. 


Raspberry icecream (serves three) 
225 g raspberries 
225 g castor sugar 
150 ml water 
4 egg whites 
300 ml cream (real farm cream would be better) 

Liquidize the raspberries, and sieve them if you want a seedless puree. 
Dissolve the sugar in the water gently over a low heat, then boil fast till it reaches 
the ‘soft ball’ stage, when you can drop a spoonful of the syrup into cold water 
and it turns into a soft ball. Then whisk the egg whites to form stiff peaks, and, 
while whisking, pour on the syrup. Continue to whisk until the meringue is 
absolutely stiff, shiny, and will not flow at all. Whip the cream until it will just 
hold its shape. Fold meringue, raspberry puree and cream together carefully and 
freeze undisturbed for at least four hours. If it feels very hard when you take it 
out of the freezer, allow it to soften in the fridge half an hour before serving. 

Like most home-made icecreams, this is best eaten on the day it’s made, 
or very soon after. I found it hard enough to restrain myself while I was making 
it! I made it along with chocolate and vanilla icecream for my daughter’s 
Christmas party — its success can be gauged by the fact that four year old 
toughies, reared on ‘ice confection’, kept coming back for “one more serve’. 
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Special hifs for New flag agriculfure. 


Send 3 sfamps for Qrygfal Trogon. 
our exfensive y Pe PONex56 
cafaluque far. 7 Tohulam. 

A 2470. 
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Telepathy and donkeys’ ears 


by Marja Fitzgerald 
Upper Mongogarie, New South Wales. 


THINK I’ve discovered why donkeys have such long 
[= It’s not for better hearing, in the conventional 
sense — our Jersey cows often hear us before a donkey. 
My theory is that they function as telepathic radar receptors! 

On Marangaroo (our farm) we have a ritual near 
sunset, as do many farms, which goes by many names... we 
call it Bucket O’clock. 

Since we bought Kylie, our in-calf Jersey, 2 1/2 
months ago, I’ve added anew element to Bucket O’clock. At 
the time of buying Kylie we also sold Happy, our second 
donkey, to a new home because we only have enough work 
for one donkey. To comfort Matilda (the remaining donkey) 
and to help Kylie get to know me, as well as to benefit her 
pregnancy, I began giving both a brush after their buckets. 
Matilda already knew about brushes — she and Happy used 
to get them about once a week. Matilda absolutely adores 
being brushed, so a daily brush was a much appreciated new 
ritual. Kylie soon looked forward to her daily brush too. 

A week or two ago, I walked down the front steps 


a little after Bucket O’clock and saw Kylie cow still there 
beside the steps, hoping for more attention, while Matilda 
donkey was out of sight in the corner paddock about 200 
metres away. 

They’d both had their evening brush, but Kylie, 
being very pregnant, thought she deserved an extra one... 
so, being a softie with pregnant cows, I began to give herone. 
Within ten seconds there was a thundering of galloping 
hoofs, drawing closer . . . and Matilda arrived, breathing 
hard, stopped short 6 feet away, giving me a look — 
indignant and appealing at the same time. Icouldn’t help but 
laugh, but gave her a quick cuddle so she knew it was a loving 
laugh...“Yes, Matilda! You can have a brush after Kylie!” 
So Matilda waited patiently till I’d finished Kylie. 

While I brushed I imagined Matilda when she’d 
been out of sight in the corner paddock; suddenly jerking her 
head up and pricking her telepathic ears forward . . . “Surely 
that’s a brush I hear ...? It is! What about me!” — and 
galloping round for a meeting with her beloved brush. 

Now, this story may not prove my theory about the 
true function of those beautiful long ears . “but I think it puts 
a plausible case for ‘em! 


FIBRE BAG SLIDE 
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Bird’s eye view of slide 


by Marja Fitzgerald 


9 


carrying a bale of hay. 


The above slide is very easy to make using fibre feed bags (these are nice and slippery), stout rot-proof string, and a 
bag needle or similar. When you pull the slide along behind you, you will find a bale of hay is much easier to slide 
than carry — even more so if you hitch it up to a donkey! 
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"I'm moving out!" 


by Vic Calthorpe 


Mt Glorious, Queensland. 


OW OFTEN do we say in our lifetime “I’ve had 

enough of this, I’m moving out!” For most of us 

mortals the move finishes with the word. Fortu- 
nately someone, somewhere breaks free. So perhaps a few 
words of wisdom from the ‘other side’ may be useful before 
saying “I’m moving out!” 

I have written the ‘physical’ events that took place 
for me in EG 31 and EG 44, but over the years many mental 
and emotional changes have taken place. 

My first thoughts in my own new found world of 
freedom were to assess my abilities to survive — could I 
grow my own food, repair a car, build a shelter and was it 
possible to earn some money when I needed to? Could I 
clearly determine what I needed against what I wanted. 

‘Moving out’ from the city and away from security 
can often conjure up a dream of finding an old rundown farm 
covered with Golden Bouganvillea, acres of rich flat soil, 
magnificent views of rainforests for just $1000 deposit! 
Sound familiar? In reality your budget points to a couple of 
acres of scrubby land from which a goat, and a wise one at 
that, could find a feed. Yes! We all need dreams, which 
propel you out of a dreary reality, but don’t let them turn into 
nightmares because thought and preparation are essential. 

Check your chosen area well by camping there for 
weekends, even when it rains. Notice the vegetation and 


how deep the soil is. Observe if anybody is spraying with 
chemicals, they may fallon you or your water supply. Check 
out the locals and be involved in any community spirit (for 
example dances and markets). Finally, visit your local 
council for ‘signs of life’. Where possible try to pay cash for 
your land and any basics you might need. There’s nothing 
worse than some ‘friendly’ bank or building society sud- 
denly becoming ‘unfriendly’ while you are most vulnerable. 
Before you sign, rely on your intuition to tell you ifitall feels 
good. Read the other person’s face. (Because you’ll be 
doing that a lot more from now on). 

I’ve regained my lost ability to read faces and 
assess feelings. I’m also better at fulfilling my intuitive 
feelings ona day to day basis. Often when I worked ona job, 
I would wake up and say “Today feels like a seaside day or 
visiting day. But now when I wake and it’s a seaside day — 
chores done — we go! The day is great. Even when you’re 
building on the right day you’ Il find everything fits first time. 
Wonderful isn’t it? 

Because your awareness to survive is more acute 
the conversations with others become more meaningful, and 
you're constantly seeking information, sources and advice. 

As for providing food for yourself and family this 
is a very serious business. I love my garden and gardening, 
but I don’t just potter about! I’m watching the weather, the 
crops, the insects and birds and they’re all watching me. I 
can ‘feel’ the weather changing and try to be in tune with my 
garden getting ready to be blown, soaked, burnt or just 
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giving a well earned crop to a faithful steward of this earth. 
I must stress here if you are ‘moving out’, gardening has to 
be a chosen way of life and not a part-time effort. 

In your previous ‘life’ of 9-5, you were told to move 
pile ‘a’ to pile ‘b’ then get paid, whereas in this ‘life’ before 
you move pile ‘a’ you have to find it! And that involves using 
your initiative. Your brain has to be continually thinking of 
newer more efficient ways to help yourself that are easier and 
cheaper but above all else still enjoyable. 

Setting up at first may be primitive, but keep at it 
and improve little ways each day. Jog another tenth of your 
brain into action, (you have plenty to spare) instead of 
preserving it for medical students to peer at in a jam jar. If 
your first toilet is a box over a hole in the ground in a 
rainforest or your shower hangs from a 100 year old red gum 
— well half yer bloody luck! 

Get your vegie garden going first. You can get 
plenty of practice in the city with all that tap water. Take lots 
of cuttings and seeds from your city garden with you and 
make your new kingdom look familiar. If you get lonely, get 
some chickens and maybe a goat or two. Anglo Nubians are 
always good company with a great sense of humour too! Try 
not to overstretch yourself with dozens of ‘romantic’ ani- 
mals like horses, turkeys or peacocks — get the basics right 
first then add. For shelter you may be able to start with a 
warm, solid, dry single room and make it grow as you do. 
When you listen to the pouring rain hammering on your tin 
roof while you lie snug in bed knowing you’re safe and dry 
and happy by your own labours, it’s worth the struggle a 
thousand times over. 

Although you may have broken away from a rou- 
tine, to survive you must quickly get back into another of 
your own making, and this one you will enjoy. Make sure of 
a good supply of food, firewood and rest. Keep a rotation of 
fresh fruit and vegetables and even flowers to cheer you on 
rainy days. Feed the animals well and make sure they’re 
happy too. Try getting out of bed early, it saves on your 
power and yourself. Rising early is great — you can hop into 
one or two jobs before breakfast. You can even throw away 
your watch and work from your own body’s timing. 

Don’t ever stand idle — you will surely self de- 
struct. Remember that you carry a lot of mental conditioning 
which relies mainly on instructions from others, and today 
it’s your turn. 

If you’re ‘moving out’ with other people or just one 
other, whatever you do, keep the communications flowing. 
If you’re happy say so — if you’re unhappy go and throw 
yourself in the long grass (mind the lantana!) and cry your 
heart out — it’s all quite normal. 

If there are two of you set your goals together a 
week or month ahead to achieve what you both want, 
whether it’s for food production, seed saving, a second goat 
or maybe even a chainsaw. What are your rewards? They 
are of course as many or as few as you make. They can be 
endless, some never begin, but they need not be materialis- 
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tic. The best are golden ones, like sitting around in the 
summer evening after a long hot day, feeling the cool air 
descending before the dusk deepens, watching the small 
brown birds flit in and out of the hedgerows and honeyeaters 
taking their last drinks from the pineapple sage. Or having 
the satisfaction of knowing everything on your abundantly 
filled dinner plate came from your own garden. 

In time you’ll build up a rich treasure store of bush 
memories, sights and smells, sounds and colours, on which 
you can draw from for the rest of your life. What price are 
these rewards? 

Finally, what can you do for others once you are 
out? With my new found wealth of knowledge and confi- 
dence I sat on it for many months and thought why should I 
worry about others — it’s their own fault! 

I became very contented and complacent, but life is 
about helping and sharing. After a great number of cups of 
tea and large slices of bread pud, I presented myself at the 
local unemployment centre with a talk on ‘self sufficiency’. 
The manager was delighted. He promised me an eager 
audience of unemployed youth the following week. I arrived 
early, eagerly equipped with tools, animals, herbs, books 
and beehives ready to go. The audience filed in and there 
they were — half shaven heads, big boots, earrings and ‘kill’ 
tattooed on their foreheads and that was just the girls! That 
half hour talk lasted 2 & 1/2 hours and they were rapt. 

My self sufficiency talks have gone from strength 
to strength and are now in their fifth year. I know by sharing 
my experiences it has affected people in many small ways — 

now or maybe many years later when they’re ready. So 
‘moving out’ can’t be too bad — can it? 
PS. Since writing this article the government has given 
a small grant to assist me in presenting my talks to the 
unemployed and disadvantaged. If you feel you or your 
group may benefit from a talk on self-sufficiency please drop 
me a line. Vic Calthorpe, PO Box 42, Mt Nebo, Qld 4520. 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of interesting 
and unusual books with special emphasis on 
Self-Sufficiency, Small Farming Guides, 
Alternate Lifestyles, Environmental issues, 


Crafts, Health and Food, How-to-do-it and 
Do-it-yourself manuals and all types of infor- 
mation books. Price lists free. Just drop us 
a note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street. Dubbo. N.S.W. 2830 


Looking for your land 


by Martin Fallding 
Singleton, New South Wales. 


OR ANYONE looking for rural independence and 

self reliance, suitable land is essential. Buying land 

is also one of the biggest decisions anyone can make 
during their lifetime. 

Based on my own experiences and other people’s 
mistakes, I’ve made a summary of some important things to 
look for in land — a consumer’s guide if you like. Most of 
these things are simply commonsense but forgetting one can 
sometimes be costly in the long run — especially for people 
who eventually want to make a living from the land. 

In a viable farming or gardening enterprise, the 
piece of land by itself is mostly not the key factor, but it often 
makes the difference between success or failure. 


Land capability or natural constraints 

Important features of land are its slopes, vegetation 
cover, geology, soils and aspect. Which is most important 
depends on what you intend to do. If you only want the view 
then none is critical. If you want to cultivate large areas of 
ground then soil quality, slope and erosion hazard are 
important factors. 

Also, bushfire hazards, flooding and landslips need 
to be considered. Many of these matters are extremely com- 
plicated and closely interrelated, but there are always people 
who are able to assist the inexperienced. 


Climate 

Climate is something that you cannot really change 
significantly. All the other factors can be varied or altered 
to some extent. You should consider such factors as rainfall, 
summer and winter temperatures, and humidity and be 
satisfied that you are happy living in the climate. 


Price 

You usually get what you pay for. In other words, 
generally the cheaper land is, the less potential it has. If you 
pay less initially you often end up paying more in the long 
run to make a go of the land. 


Skills of the land user 

Skills are important. Can you build a good fence, 
build a house, fix roads, use a chainsaw, drive a tractor, work 
hard, observe nature, grow crops, fight bushfires, look after 
animals and control weeds? Many of these skills take years 
to acquire adequately. Having land is not much good unless 
you can use it effectively. 
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Water supply 

On most Australian farms, reliable water supply is 
vital. If possible, look at land during a drought. Also, find 
the source of any streams flowing through the land if you 
want to ensure you have an uncontaminated water supply. 


Capital improvements 

Existing buildings are a distinct advantage, espe- 
cially sheds and houses. So are good fences, dams, stock- 
yards, pastures and roads. 


On-going capital 

The purchase price of the land is only the begin- 
ning. In most successful small farms only about one third of 
the cost goes towards buying the land, the rest goes in 
buildings, machinery, tools and labour. 


Access and services 

Never underestimate the value of having good 
access, especially for all weather use where possible. Make 
sure that the legal access coincides with the access on the 
ground. If you want to sell produce, where is the nearest 
market? Power, telephone and being close to town can be 
important. Mostly it also helps to be close to friends and 
community services such as schools and shops. 


Neighbours and friends 
Good neighbours help an enormous amount. Make 
sure that you are one too. 


History of the land 

Find out as much as you can about what has 
happened on and tothe land. The history of clearing, grazing 
and cultivation will tell a lot about how good the land is. 
Also, beware of chemical residues in soils which may cause 
problems for many years. 


Restrictions on land use 

Most State governments and local government 
authorities impose certain restrictions on subdivision and 
development which can affect what you want to do. On steep 
lands there are usually restrictions on clearing and roads, and 
often controls apply to preserving riverbank vegetation. 
Sometimes subsidies and grants apply too for works such as 
dams and soil erosion control. 


Weeds 


Weeds can become a real pest, especially if land is 


badly infested and you don’t want to spray with toxic 
chemicals. Controlling them can take all your time. 


Size 

In many parts of the world, viable farms exist on 
between 1-5 hectares in size, and often less. Depending on 
what you want to do, the size is not generally the most 
important thing. Itis often better to have a small area that you 
can properly look after, rather than a lot which you cannot. 

There is no piece of land that is completely right or 
wrong. Everything has constraints and opportunities. With 
the right skills and attitude you can invariably overcome 
problems in the long run (if you have time and are prepared 


X 


* X 


to learn from your mistakes). 

Importantly, you need to think about what you want 
to do with the land before you buy it rather than afterwards. 
Lots of people realise too late that you cannot be self 
sufficient on a view alone. Look around as much as you can 
before making your decision and walk all over the property. 
Don’t believe what a real estate agent tells you without 
question. 

The large number of things to consider makes the 
task of finding the right piece of land look rather daunting. 
Well it can be, but it can also be a lot of fun and a great 
learning experience. 

Good luck! 


* * x 


Thinking of buying a bush block? 


The following information is based partly on a leaflet printed by the Victorian Department for 
Planning and Environment and offers some thoughts for people at the stage of searching or 
browsing for land. 


Where is the block? 


It can cost a lot to travel from a bush block to town. 
How far from the nearest town? 

How far from work, school, shops or a doctor? 

Is there a school bus or a train handy? 

Will you need a second car? 

Are there any jobs available in the area? 


* * &F & * 


What is the land like? 
Always look at the land before buying. 


* Is there a road to the block? 
* Can you get to the block and over the block in all 
types of weather? 
x Does the land have any problems? 
° will it be flooded in winter? 
° will the fire hazard be great in summer? 
. is there soil erosion? 
. are there noxious weeds? 
* What improvements are already on the block, such 
as sheds, dams and fences? 
* Is the land suited to your plans — running sheep or 


growing crops? Talk to the locals. 
CHECK WITH THE LOCAL COUNCIL. 


Is there power and water? 
You may not be able to get power, water and other 
services to the block or it may be very expensive. 


* Electricity — Check with the electricity authority. 
If a line is close by, 
° is there capacity for another connection? 
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. is the voltage OK? 

° is the actual cost of.connection within 
your budget? 

° or can you generate your own. 


If the cost of getting yourself connected to the 
power grid is going to be quite costly this is the time to weigh 
up the benefits of alternative nonpolluting energy systems. 
$ Phones — check with Telecom. How much is the 
cost of connection? */f your call to Telecom is merely an 
enquiry make sure that there are no misunderstandings with 
the Telecom officer. Telecom has been known to come onto 
properties with D8 bulldozers and cause immense damage 
because of bureaucratic communication breakdowns. 

* Water — Check with the Rural Water Commission 
or local authority. A water main running past your land may 
not mean that mains water is available. 

You will most likely have to provide your own 
water with tanks and dams. What sizes will you need and 
how much will it cost? Check the local council recommen- 
dations for storage capacities. 

Sewage disposal— Check with local council. How 
best can effluent, including waste water, be disposed of on 
the block? 

ASK FOR WRITTEN ADVICE. 


Can you afford it? 

You will need to budget carefully to work out how 
much the land will cost you under the proposed contract of 
sale. 

* How much will the land cost with interest pay- 


ments, especially if the contract has escalation clauses? 
CALCULATE TOTAL COSTS. 

* How much will a house cost to build in the bush? It 
can be expensive. 

* Can you build your own home and how much will 
it cost? 

i How much will it cost to get power, put in a water 
tank and build a dam, fences and a shed? *Don’t forget the 
cost of fire fighting equipment. 

Don’t forget to budget for the cost of living some- 
where — in arented house or caravan park — while you are 
building your home. 

See your State’s Housing Department: it may be 
able to help. 


Checked the contract? 

You should check the terms of the contract to see 
what your responsibilities are. A lawyer can help. Remem- 
ber if you have signed the contract there is a three day 
cooling-off period, except if a lawyer has been employed, or 
if the property has been bought at auction. *Consider 
insisting ona clause in your purchase contract guaranteeing 
that there are no logging or mining contracts over your land. 
Also, be aware that your lawyer will casually ask you to take 
responsibility for checking the size and boundary pegs of the 
block — have you ever seen a Solicitor out in the bush with 
acompass and tape measure? Have you weighed up the pros 
and cons of doing your own conveyancing? — see EG 53. 

Beware of landlocked properties (land with no 
legal access roads). For example, in Tasmania such land 
can still be sold legally, under old titles. 


Planning for your home 
Once you have bought the land you can’t just go 
ahead and live or build a house on it. You will need 
permission from the local Council for certain activities. 
Check with your local Council to see what permits 


you need for: 

* Houses 
* Sheds 
* Dams 
x 


Changing the use (for example, to a piggery) 
Both planning and building permits may be needed. 


Temporary accommodation 

Many people want to live in a caravan or a shed on 
their blocks while they build their home. BEWARE! this 
may not be possible. 

Check with your Council if you can live temporar- 
ily in a caravan. Most Councils won’t let you live in a shed. 
* Anonymous phone enquiries to your local building inspec- 
tor can be very useful! 

For living in a caravan, permission is sometimes 
given for a certain number of months once building and 
planning permits have been granted for building your home. 
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Rental housing can be scarce in country towns. 


* Is there a caravan park in a town near your block? 
Check List 

Have you taken these steps before you buy your 
land? 
* Looked at the land 
. Looked at other blocks before committing yourself 
to a particular block? 
* Checked what services are available and at what 
cost? 
* Checked what is provided on the block — fences, 
sheds or dams 
* Worked out how much the land will really cost you 
with the interest repayments and any escalation clauses 
* Checked if the land has any serious physical prob- 
lems — flooding, soil erosion, high fire hazard 
= Found out if you need both a planning and a 
building permit 
m= Estimated the cost of building your own home 
= Worked out where you will live while you are 


building your home. 
RING OR CALL AT THE LOCAL COUNCIL. 


*Alan & Camille. 


SOFT 
TECHNOLOGY 


The Australian Alternative 
Technology Magazine 


Soft Technology is filled with practical information 
on harnessing renewable energy sources such as 
sun, wind and water,‘how to build with natural 
building materials and work with environmentally 
sound technology. 


$10 a year for 4 issues or 
$3 for a sample copy. 
from 


Alternative Technology Association 
222 Brunswick St, Fitzroy, Vic. 3056. 


IDEAL FOR FISHERMEN — USES ANY TYPE OF FUEL e.g. NEWS- 


HOT AIR CIRCULATION 
(Note: Lower heat deflector is 
not shown in this diagram). 


How To Build A Low Cost 
Lightweight Portable Stove 
With Barbecue Plate 


Research and Design 


by Jim Allowyn 


PAPERS, WOOD, (EVEN DRY COW MANURE) AND WORKS PERFECTLY 
IN POURING RAIN AND HOWLING WIND. This stove is made using a 25 litre 
drum (the free non-returnable type), for the outside casing, and a special 
ceramic fibre furnace insulation is used Inside to retain the heat. (The 
cost of insulation — only $5.00 in a brand new roll). The design of this unit 
Is Incredible — it Is Innovative technology at its simplest and its best. You 
can build the unit in one weekend using ordinarty tools, and the cost of 
material including the ceramic fibre lining and the heat stabilizing compound 
under the top barbecue plate is less than $25.00. This stove has features 
equal to modern kitchen stoves. The oven has a hot air circulation system for 


high quality baking of damper, scones, 


enable you to select any temperature 
weatherproof design means you can 


cakes etc. The two heat controls 
range for all types of cooking. The 
cook hot meals in pouring rain or 


freezing wind. Because it is lightweight, compact and has a fully enclosed 
fire box you can stop your car anywhere along the road, under a cool tree or 
on the banks of a creek, and light the stove with a few sticks, then relax with 
a cup of billy tea and hot buttered damper. 

We include names, addresses and phone numbers of suppli- 


ers for the furnace Insulation. All other parts are available at hardware 


stores. 


How To Build A Portable High Voltage Power 


BH51 — $9.95 


Plant And Welding Unit Using A Secondhand Car 


Or Truck Alternator 


Research and Design by Jim Allowyn 


This special research manual shows how to convart old car alternators into a high voltage power plant 


and welding unit. This unit will run 240V lights, power tools, heating units, universal brush type 


electric motors (will not operate induction 


matoni). 

You will be able to fast-charge batteries, arc 
weld, fusion weld with carbon arc rods, 
solder, braze, cut steel and heat steel to near 
melting point for shaping and bending. 

Old 35 amp Bosch and Lucas alternators work 
very well. The modifications are easily done by 
anyone with ordinary tools. All the required parts 
are available from auto electricians or auto 
accessory shops and the total cost of parts is 
“$12.00 to $15.00.” 

As a guideline to performance, one 35 amp 
alternator will run 240V lights, drills, spot weld, 
heat steel with twin carbon arc rods and do light 
welding. Two 35 amp alternators wired in paral- 
lel give an output of 70 amps, which is adequate 
for most applications. 

NOTE: You do not need a welder — this 
unique ue n enables welding feeds: to, 
connect rectly to the output terminal o 
the alternator. The am ottage ratio is 
easily varied and controlled, enabling a low 
vol , high amperage welding current out- 
put from a direct connection on to the 
alternator. 


MANUAL OF 21 


WELDING ELECTRODE 
HOLDER 


In addition to using your existing car alternator 
and pulley, you will learn about various drive line 
tions including a high speed ground level wind 
chute power turbine which you can build your- 
self, and a water wheel with enough power and 
torque to twist and break a 25mm solid steel 
drive shaft. Included is a simple method to 
convert old car generators into 2-speed 12V 
electric motors, and a special section on 
formulas and chemicals which you can use and 
make yourself to rejuvenate old batteries. 
P37 — $11.95 


0 FORMULAS 


FOR HOME, WORKSHOP AND FARM 


With the information contained in this manual you will be able to make 
the home, workshop or on the farm. All chemicals are readily available, with the names and 


addresses of Australian 
suppliers included. Ycu will 
learn how to make paint of f 
all types, i.e., rustproofin 

paint, fireproof paint, lumi- | 


nous paint, marine paint, s 
latex paint, putty, house- fo G17 

hold cleaners, ant repel- fo c33 — 
lents, fly killers, soap, cock- o P37 z 
roach spray, disinfectants, f 

etc. Formulas are also in- F16 - 


cluded for making imitation 
marble, plastic, imitation 

id, gunpowder, 
uel, etc. All formulas are 


rocket : 
relatively simple, do not re- I 
i 


We pay 


quire any special equip- under $20). 
ment and can all be made at 
home. F16 — $7. 


ORDER FORM 


ur own products to use in 


$7.00 


O BHS1 — $9.95 
$9.00 
$11.95 O P40 — $9.95 
$7.00 O F52 — $13.95 


/ postage on orders over $20.00.(Please 
add $1.00 towards postage and handling for orders 


ORDER ALL MANUALS — VALUE $68.80 
— AND PAY ONLY $59.00. 


GPO Box 1889, Sydney 2001. Office: 2nd Floor, 720 George St., Sydney. Ph. (02) 211-1656 


Old wheel rim 


holds charcoal. 
Cut out eet 


How To Build A 
Blacksmith's Forge 


Standard galvanised pipe fittings are used 
to make the internal mechanism. 


Heats steel to a soft plastic state in 8-10 minutes. 
High tensile steel bars can be bent and twisted with a pair of 
multi-grips 
This forge runs on ordinary barbecue charcoal. It is simple in design and 
can be built from start to finish in one day using ordinary tools. The main 
casing is a 60 litre oil drum. (The non-returnable type which are free from 
most service stations). A car wheel rim (from wrecking yards) is used for 
the heat basin, and threaded galvanized pipe fittings are used for the air 
blast tubes etc. The heat blast heads are made from pipe fittings, i.e. 

S, collars, and reducers, and are specially modified using an electric 
drill and hacksaw. All fittings are of standard length and sizes from 
hardware stores. (There is no need for shay ae cutting or re-threading of 
pipes). This is another of Jim Allowyn’s brilliant designs. The torge 
will easily melt steel into molten drops within a few minutes, yet 
thin metal of the heat basin (wheel rim) Is not affected at all by the 
intense heat. The forge is powered by an ordinary vacuum cleaner 
blowing air in reverse cycle. (slips into PVC connection on the forge). If 
you do not have a vacuum cleaner, plans are included for a blower made 
rom an old washing machine motor and car fan. F52 — $13.95 


How To Build A Portable Gold Dredge 


D Unique 
eig This goi dredge is basically an “underwater vacuum cleaner." It is made trom 
ign standard PVC tubing and fittings from any hardware store. It works on 


compressed air (an air compressor is required), which blows across a venturi set- 

up causing a powerful sucking action. The long suction probe enables you to draw up small gold 
nuggets and fine alluvial gold from deep rock crevices in rivér and creek beds. Deep cracks and 
crevices in solid rock in the beds of fast running streams are natural traps for small gold ni ts and 
gold dust particles which collect over thousands of years. Gold is heavy, and in fast running rocky 
streams the gold particles break loose from the gold bearing ore, and fall into the crevices. In the 
it has not been possible to mine these deep underwater pockets. This unit will also work 

just as well in rock crevices on dry land. G17 — $7.00 


AIR COMPRESSOR PLANS 


Bulld your own compressor using the piston assembly of an old lawn 
mower and used car parts 
This detailed manual shows exactly how to set up the compressor pump, air tanks and 
regulator for high pressure, high quality, automotive spray painting, spray painting around the 
home, high-pressure engine cleaning, sand blasting, operating air tools, nailing guns, air 
hammers, etc. and with these unique design plans it can be built by anyone using ordinary 
tools, an electric drill and a few hours to spare. The plans specify exactly what parts are 
needed and where to get them — some for free, others brand new at low cost. You will also 
learn about the amazing uses of compressed air, such as running low-cost die grinders at 
24,000 RPM, using nailing guns, air hammers, impact wrenches, panel cutters, bolt cutters, 
etc. You will also learn about spray-painting techniques, how to select the best gun and the 
often overlooked facts of interchangeable air-caps to get the best possible results from the gun 
using different applications ranging from sealing compounds and spray putty up to the finest 
acrylic automotive lacquers and enamels. C33 — $9.00 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR IDEAS! 
HOW TO PATENT YOUR INVENTION 


You do not need to actually build your invention. This manual shows you how to draft out and 

a "Provisional specification" for $60.00. This gives you 12 months of patent protection in which 
time you can sell your idea to a manufacturer or promotional agency for ht cash or 
royalties. The only work you need do is fill in the forms — about 1 hour's work, on average and pay 
the patents otfice a $60.00 lodgement fee. We explain all about patents, how to fill out the forms, and 
show completed examples to make it easy for you. P40 — $9.95 


If the coupon has been torn out, write your name and address on a piece of paper, 
listing the items you want, and send it to us together with a cheque or M/O etc to: 


TRENDLINE PUBLISHING CO. G.P.O. Box 1889, Sydney 2001 


TRENDLINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Enclosed is as payment in full. | understand that if | am not happy | can retum 


them any time within 3 weeks and receive a full refund. 


1 prefer to pay by Bankcard the sum of 
Bankcard NO __ — — 


Expiry Date 


Bm 
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Of cabbages and kings 


... well, cabbages, anyway . 


by Sophie Masson be served as a main dish with a thick homemade tomato 


Guyra, New South Wales. sauce, yoghurt, or sour cream. 


HE HUMBLE cabbage is a member of that very Rodkal {sweet sour red cabbage) 


useful family, the brassicas, which also include broc- 

coli, brussel sprouts, cauliflower and kale. The cab- 

bage itself comes in several varieties, among the most 
mon of which are the Savoy with its crink] leaves 
umpteen varieties of smooth-leaved green C 
red cabbage, beloved of northern andé: 
There is also the popular Chin 

long curly leaves. Cabbages are am 
easy vegetables to grow. If planted in 
provide continuous greenery all through the 
this is one of the best times to be growi 
avoid that pest, the cabbage white b 
Savoy is the tastiest of the cabbages, a 
from the butterfly. If you have a row oft 
can pick one whenever you need it, leai 
cool winter soil till you need them. The 
the warm weather comes. The word ‘cab 
the old French caboche, meaning ‘head’, and KA 
was a great feature of medieval cooking. Most of 
peasant districts give great prominence to the cabbage in 


11/2 kg red cabbage 
butter 
rown sugar 


nto four. Remove the outer 
oughly. Drain, dry and chop 
large heavy saucepan, add the 
. Now add the water, vinegar and 
/2 hours. Check occasionally to 
Jes not boil dry, and add the red 
at the end if you want it to have a 


white sy the pancake) 


their cuisine, and below are a couple of the more unusual 1 kg cabbage 
cabbage recipes. oil for frying 
Cabbages like lime, sun, well drained soil and 40 g butter 
plenty of space in which to grow. If you’re buying your 3 eggs, well beaten 
plants as seedlings, make sure they look strong and vigorous, 3 tablespoons milk 
not too leggy. When you plant them, it’s a good idea to put 1 bread roll 
a teaspoon of blood and bone mixed into the soil where they about 2 tablespoons white breadcrumbs 
are to grow. Sawdust around the plant is also recommended 1-2 cloves garlic, peeled 
as a protector against slugs, which tend to enjoy munching salt and pepper 
the hapless vegetable! Cabbages need a good amount of Soak the roll in the milk until soft. Wash the 
water, but not too much. They can be grown in the summer, cabbage, pull off bruised leaves and discard thick stalks. Cut 
but take care, as they bolt very quickly. into quarters and shred. Put the cabbage into a pan with the 
The cabbage, although mostly water, is a good garlic, and just enough water to cover the bottom of the pan. 
source of vitamins, including vitamin C. It has also been Cook for 20 minutes, until the cabbage is soft, and drain it 
claimed that to eat a fair bit of cabbage, particularly raw well. Heat the butter in the same pan, return the cabbage to 
cabbage, is a good protection against cancer. This hasn’t it and cook over a low heat until the cabbage is dry. 
been actually proven, and like many ‘facts’ that are claimed Meanwhile, squeeze the roll dry and mash it until 
about food, is eminently unprovable. But the cabbage can be smooth. Mix together with the eggs, breadcrumbs, salt and 
a very tasty vegetable, and a good cheap part of one’s diet, pepper. Stir this mixture into the cabbage. Heat just enough 
and surely no one needs a better reason than this. oil to cover the bottom of a frying pan. Add the cabbage and 
Two recipes follow. The sweet-sour red cabbage spread it thickly over the bottom of the pan. Fry the 
comes from Denmark, where it’s often served as a side dish ‘pancake’ until brown underneath, then put the pan under the 
to pork; the cabbage pancake comes from Hungary, and can grill and cook until brown and crisp. Serve cut into wedges. 
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Using a bait castnet 
in northern Australia 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


O YOU want to catch your own fresh fish bait? One 

of the easiest ways is to learn to throw a castnet or 

thrownet. Once you’ ve been shown how, and you’ ve 
got the hang of it, you’ll never go short of fresh fish bait 
again. You may even catch a few edible size fish as well, if 
you're lucky. 

If you’re a regular fisherperson like myself then 
you’ll know that buying bait can become expensive. If you 
have your own castnet, it’s a simple matter of one or two 
throws in the right place in shallow water, and the result 
should be all the bait you’ ll need for that day. 

For thousands of years, humans have used some 
form of castnet to catch bait fish. In Queensland and 
Northern Territory these nets are very popular. I’m not sure 
about their legality in other States, but they are certainly both 


legal and commonplace in the tropics*. 

A castnet is shaped like a cone, and while the drop 
length can vary, the usual mesh size is approximately 30 mm 
mesh. This size should catch you live bait fish such as 
sardines, pilchards and garfish. 

The net is made in such a way, that when thrown, 
it lies flat on the water spread ina circle. Present day castnets 
are usually made from a type of nylon and are strong and 
durable. A cord about 4 metres long is spliced to the apex of 
the cone shaped net, and it is this cord which is used for 


*The use of castnets is illegal in New South Wales, Victoria, 
Tasmania and South Australia. In Western Australia it is 
legal, with certain restrictions, and the WA Fisheries De- 
partment can be contacted on (09) 3255988 for further 
information. As Jose stated, in Queensland and the North- 
ern Territory it is quite legal. 

—Alan. 


Jose demonstrates her accomplished style with a castnet outside her front door on Wild Cattle Island. 
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A step-by-step guide to using a castnet. See the text for explanations of each figure. 


retrieving the net, once thrown. 

A 2.5 metre length drop is a good practical average 
all rounder. This is the length from the tip of the cone shape 
to the bottom weights, when held up. Smaller nets are 
available for juniors or ‘short arms’, and quite large nets are 
available for professionals. A leadline with leads attached at 
regular intervals is fitted around the perimeter. 


Casting instructions 

Always cast downwind. Various people may tell 
you different methods of casting, but they are all fairly 
similar in technique. The ultimate goal is to throw the net so 
it will open out fully ina complete circle on the surface of the 
water, capturing the bait fish inside the cone as the leadline 
sinks to the bottom and comes together. It is then that you 
slowly pullin the net, while giving ita twist. This twist helps 
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to keep the fish from slipping down and out of the net. The 
leadline is then quickly grabbed together and the bait is 
shaken into a bin or bucket. 

My method of throwing the net is to attach the end 
of the cord to my right wrist. Next I coil the cord in my right 
hand in fairly long coils. The net should now be held up off 
the ground so any twists will unwind. Now the net is held 
together from the top and coiled in the same hand loosely 
until slightly less than one third remains hanging — see 
figure 1. 

Face the direction you wish to throw. Grasp the 
leadline singly and lay it over the end of the fingers of the 
right hand — see figure 2 and figure 3. 

The next step is important! With the left hand, 
reach across and grasp the outside leading edge of the 
hanging net, and gather it in, holding as you gather, until 


approximately one third of the net has been gathered up (see 
figure 4). This is then hung on the fingers of the right hand 
as before. The left hand must now twist before the net is 
hooked over the hand, so the inside of the net faces the 
direction you wish to throw — see figure 5. The net cannot 
open up properly if this twist is not done. 

Now with the left hand gather in about one third of 
the remaining net at the leadline nearest your body. There 
should be about one third of the net still remaining hanging 
loose — see figure 6. 


To throw 
The right arm now extends in a semi-circular 


motion, beginning at the side and ending directly in front of 
the body. Meanwhile the left hand begins in front of the body 
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EXPLORE THE MURRAY AT YOUR OWN PACE 


We can deliver you and canoes up river to Picnic Point, Barmah, or beyond for you to 
meander downstream to Echuca, exploring the beautiful Barmah and Moira Lakes and 


the Murray waterways. 


Relax and enjoy your camping amidst abundant wildlife with fishing, bird watching, 


star gazing and communing with nature. 


Tents, sleeping bags (with laundered inserts), maps, waterproof barrels etc. can be supplied. {s 


Canoes are 16 ft. Canadian Tourers with loads of inbuilt buoyancy. The Murray River is 
one of our safest rivers for canoeing as long as basic safety measures are taken. 


Canoeing buoyancy jackets are provided with canoes and must be always worn. 
As most of these trips are through forests firearms are prohibited. 


Cars can be left securely parked at our place in Echuca. 


Canoes are built for three people but with tents, gear etc., two people would be the limit. 


CHARGES... CANOE HIRE 

$30 for first day then $10 per day. 

Delivery of up to six canoes and up to five persons 
to Picnic Point (about 50 miles upstream) ...... $40 
A deposit of $50 on each canoe is required. 
A hire charge is made for tents, sleeping bags, 
or other gear you may wish us to provide. 
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and passes close to the waistline, reaching out to the right, 
but lower than the right arm. The left arm has formed the 
other half of a circle which the right one began — see figure 
7. The net should open out in a complete circle on top of the 
water. 

If your first few attempts end in a hopeless muddle, 
don’t give up. Try practising at home on the grass until you 
have the motion perfected. 

Some people throw in reverse of this method. Yet 
others hook part of the skirt of the net over one shoulder, but 
unless you are is swimming gear, this method can make your 
clothes very wet after one throw. 

To ensure along life for your castnet, rinse after use 
in fresh clean water and hang it up to dry. Store it in a sack 
or cotton bag. 
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P.O. Box 62, ECHUCA, 3564 
Phone (054) 824063 


ECHUCA BOAT HIRE 


Hirings can be arranged by ringing Jack or Elaine O’Mullane 


rlorse-cdrawmn nostalgia 


by Pamela Odijk 
photographs by Herman Odijk 
Wauchope, New South Wales. 


T IS a fairytale carriage. One night it is Cinderella’s 

coach going to the ball, next time it’s a bridal coach 

getting to the church on time. Another time it is a 
birthday coach taking someone to a nostalgic trip as a 
surprise present and other times it is a serious competitor 
with other horse drawn coaches testing the excellence of 
horse, driver and carriage restorer against others at local 
shows. 

Although the people of Port Macquarie and 
Wauchope on the New South Wales mid-north coast have 
seen the little carriage many times, people still stop and 
watch with fascination and delight each time it appears. 
There is the smart polished green carriage with its brass 
lamps and handles gleaming and Lynn dressed in her black 
top hat, black breeches with overskirt, white blouse and 
gloves and black boots in control in the driver’s seat. Duke, 
a six year old Arab smartly turned out, pulls the nineteenth 
Century carriage along, his hooves clip clopping along the 
roadways built for twentieth Century cars. 


Lynn and Alan decided to operate the carriage hire 
business about six years ago when they left Sydney behind 
fora country lifestyle. The concept grew outof Lynne’s love 
of horses and Alan’s love of old vehicles. Through the week 
Lynne works in a library while Alan restores vintage cars 
and carriages. At the weekends or whenever they are 
needed, they take recreation leave to put their favourite show 
ontheroad. They only have one carriage for weddings — for 
the bride only. As Lynne says, “It’s the bride’s day after all.” 
The rest of the wedding party usually make their way to the 
church in chauffeur driven vintage cars. 

It takes about two hours to prepare Duke and the 
carriage for an occasion. The carriage has to be washed and 
polished with not a speck of dust anywhere on the smart 
green exterior or brown upholstery. The brass and harness 
also need last minute polishing. Then Duke must be 
groomed with his mane braided and decorated with blue and 
white tassels. Then there are the little extras such as flowers 
if it is a bridal carriage and ribbons and satin horseshoes tied 
to the sides and rear. Now all is ready for Lynne to dress and 
take her place in the driver’s seat. 

If the occasion is close by Lynne drives Duke and 
the carriage down their sweeping drive and onto the main 
road. Duke is used to the cars but mostly people stop to 


Lynne and Duke competing in the local show. 
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watch or drive slowly behind so Duke finds himself leading 
a procession. Alan, also dressed appropriately, follows by 
car and is ready to provide the services of footman when 
required. If the occasion is further away, both Duke and 
carriage are loaded onto a special trailer built by Alan which 
is pulled behind the car. There Duke and the carriage are 
unloaded and Duke harnessed up. 

Although a fine craftsman, Alan did not build the 
bridal carriage but had it built in Victoria. It took six months 
to build and is a replica built to just the right specifications 
for Duke to pull comfortably. Duke has many carriages. 
Contrary to established practice, Duke was learning to pull 
carriages from when he was a foal of a few months. Alan 
built him a little cart which he learned to pull. Horses are 
usually two years old before they are harnessed and taught 
to pull but because Duke seemed to like itright from the start, 
Lynne kept training him. 

Lynne and Duke are also familiar at local shows 
where they compete against other horse and carriage teams. 
Lynne says this suits her because it allows her to demonstrate 
her skills in managing and controlling a horse without 
having to be an excellent rider. And Duke loves each 
performance. He enjoys being the centre of attention. But 
at the end of the day, after he has had his share of the 
limelight, he gets a little tired of it all and makes it obviouis 
he would rather be home in his paddock. So everything is 


packed up and taken home — until next time. 


) dglorthern Rivers College 


of Advanced Education 


‘COME ON UP TO UTOPIA!’ 


From March 1988 the Northern Rivers CAE based 
in Lismore, northern NSW, will be offering a new 
accredited unit entitled 


This semester-long unit is an academically rigor- 
ous examination of the social history, underlying 
principles and practice of this rapidly growing 
sector of Australian society. 

An innovative feature of the Alternative 
Lifestyles unit is that lectures will be given over a 
large number of FM radio stations — including 
2SER-FM Sydney, 2NUR-FM Newcastle, 2ARM- 
FM Armidale and 2NCR-FM Lismore. (Students 
unable to pick up broadcasts will be able to 
purchase the full set of 10 one-hour programs.) 

Students seeking accreditation for the 
unit will also attend three weekend in-college 
seminars, obtain first-hand experience of viable 


SUSTAINABLE AGRICULTURE: 
A VIABLE ALTERNATIVE 


The National Association for Sustainable Agriculture, 
Australia (NASAA), has recently published a book, 
the first in a series designed to stimulate discussion and 
exchange information on sustainable agriculture. 
The book, ‘Sustainable Agriculture: A Viable 
Alternative’, covers a wide range of issues, including 
long-term soil productivity, pesticide resistance, and 


health issues on the farm. 

NASAA is a coalition of groups which aims 
to promote systems of agriculture which emphasise 
land stewardship, good husbandry and healthy food. 
NASAA promotes systems which exclude or severely 
restrict the use of synthetic fertilisers and pesticides. 

NASAA is committed to establishing stan- 
dards for agricultural products and assisting in market- 
ing such farm products. 

This 136 page book is available from NA- 
SAA at Box A366, Sydney South Post Office, Sydney, 
2000, for $11.50 per copy, posted. NASAA member- 
ship is also available for $10 per year. 


P.O. BOX 157 

LISMORE, 2480 
LISMORE (066) 23 0600 
FAX (066) 23 0700 


alternative lifestyle communities and complete 
assignments. For further information about the 
unit and fee structure, sendin the coupon. Please 
note that student numbers may be limited. 


r TO: Alternative Lifestyles Course, p- 
Arts Media Centre, NRCAE, PO Box 157, 
LISMORE 2480. 

Please send me further information about I 
the new accredited unit, Introduction to J 
Alternative Lifestyles I. 


POSTCODE 
PHONE: (wa) sda si oes need ik etrini I 


1c ccs cohen tea le eh A A 
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Battling in the bush 


Part IV, continued from Earth Garden 58. 


Dingo Sutton 


by John Wolfe 


Mallacoota, Victoria. 


NE DAY, on the steep ridge above our house, I was 

repairing the old boundary fence to stop wild hill 

sheep raiding our pastures. From our home, the 
spur of Ballyhooly rose through Callignee to the main ridge 
of the Strzelecki Ranges. An ancient Strzelecki man on an 
ancient horse was coming slowly along the ridge top. This 
was my next door neighbour, Ern Sutton, known far and 
wide through the hills as ‘Dingo’. Dingo’s home was five 
miles away, but his land and sheep were everywhere. He 
spent most of his time riding around, checking his scattered 
dominions. 

I hammered a steel picket into the ground as Dingo 
pulled up his nag beside me. I knew that old horse pretty 
well. When snow fell on Dingo’s land at Callignee the horse 
used to sneak down to Koornalla and hang around our 
haystack till we took pity, and gave him a feed. 

“It’s a fine day,” said Dingo. His reins consisted of 
pieces of binder twine. Dingo’s eyes went to the bunches of 


wool caught on the rusty wire of the fence, where his sheep 
had passed through. 

“I wanted to see you about this fence,” I said, 
seizing the opportunity, for Dingo was a willo’ the wisp. His 
big crossbred sheep were experts at fence-breaking and 
pasture raiding, and thrived on other people’s grass. “I 
counted forty of your sheep on our flat this morning,” I went 
on. “We’ve hardly got any grass left.” 

“The villains!” exclaimed. Dingo. “I’m sorry if 
they’ve been annoying you.” We looked at the old fence, 
which dropped away down the slopes on each side of us. To 
our north was spread the panorama of the Latrobe Valley, 
with the Great Dividing Range blue on the horizon. 

“We really need a new fence,” I said. 

Dingo liked old fences. New fences were the things 
that held his sheep back. “This fence,” said Dingo, slowly 
and emphatically, “needs re-conditioning.” His eyes strayed 
to the green flats far below us, where a herd of cows grazed. 
I saw him start slightly in the saddle. “Tell me,” said Dingo, 
his voice soft and polite as ever, “Your eyes are younger than 
mine. Do my eyes deceive me, or is thata sheep down there, 
in with the cows?” 

“There are four sheep running with Maple’s herd,” 
I said. “I noticed them yesterday.” 


Dingo's shearing shed at Callignee, Victoria. 
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The last of the Callignee forest, with 'Trimerty' in the background. 


Dingo’s sheep had once been impounded on that 
property, and he never forgot it. Quickly bidding me 
farewell, he headed his old nag straight down the slippery 
slope like the Man from Snowy River, through the bush to 
the Koornalla monument. Soon I could see the brown 
smudge of his horse in the distant cowherd. 

As a young man, Dingo earned his first shillings 
collecting wool in a sugar bag, even picking it off the barbed- 
wire fences. He somehow acquired a horse and hired himself 
outto the hill settlers. The farmers cleared the land by felling 
and ringbarking the great trees, then running a bushfire 
through the cut scrub in summer. Dingo worked ‘picking 
up’, snigging the remaining logs and branches to central 
locations where they were burned in bonfires. Dingo slept 
by the fires at night and kept them stoked. That’s how he got 
his name. 

But Dingo had the last laugh. As people abandoned 
their properties in later years, Dingo bought up the land and 
ran sheep on the weed infested slopes. By the time he was 
eighty, he owned a vast collection of properties, mostly 
unfenced and neglected, where sheep roamed at random. 
When age caught up with him, he started to sell off his 
outlying land. 


Dingo’s last stand 

Wandering sheep tend to move uphill, and Dingo 
made his last stand at the top of the Callignee mountains. It 
was a wise choice for a sheep-man. A network of spurs led 
to the centre of his property. Stray sheep from all over the 
country ended up at Dingo’s shearing shed on the Callignee 
ridge. 
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When Dingo heard about a plan I 
had to grow pumpkins, he offered to sell me 
a piece of flat land on a bend of Traralgon 
Creek. We arranged to go and see Charlie 
Ford at Traralgon, who was Dingo’s solici- 
tor. Dingo didn’t own a car, so I drove to 
Callignee to pick him up. 

First I went to the old homestead 
called Trimerty, which was really a ruin. 
Trimerty was close to collapse. Old chaff 
bags were nailed over the broken window 
frames, and it looked like a haunted house. 
Trimerty stood on top of a bare hill, where 
bleak winds blew at all seasons. The land 
surrounding the house was covered with fine 
turf, cropped short by Dingo’s sheep. The 
only remnants of the great forests of Cal- 
lignee were the rotting weatherboards of 
Trimerty, rattling in the wind. 

As I approached the house, the first 
thing I saw was a big Hereford steer with its 
head through one of the windows. It was 
chewing a loaf of mouldy bread. I guessed 
that Dingo must have moved again. 

His ‘summer residence’ opposite the Koornalla 
reserve had been abandoned some years earlier. Once there 
were numbers of old sheds and housés on Dingo’s lands. 
Renovations or repairs were unheard of. Dingo wore out old 
houses, then moved elsewhere. But now he was running out 
of buildings. White ants, fire and weather had taken a heavy 
toll. Trimerty, the Bar X and an old shearing shed were all 
that remained. 

I found Dingo atthe Bar X. He was chasing pigs out 
of a shed, and his hobnail boots were covered in thick mud. 
He was unshaven, and dressed as usual in baggy trousers and 
a thick, tattered coat. “Will I be all right like this?” he asked. 
“Do you think I better have a shave?” 

At the solicitor’s office in Traralgon, Dingo left a 
heavy trail of mud across Mr Ford’s carpets. Charlie Ford 
was out of sorts. He had a bad leg which was bothering him. 
First of all, he gave Dingo a lecture about poking notes under 
the door. He thought Dingo was deaf, and shouted at him 
across the desk: “You’l] have to stop leaving notes under my 
door, Mr Sutton!” The solicitor waved a scrap of paper with 
pencil scribble on it. “I can’t act on a thing like this!” he 
cried. “I don’t even know what it means!” 

Mr Ford drew up a contract of sale, full of strange 
clauses thought up by Dingo. One condition was that 
Dingo’s stock could have access to the land atany time to get 
water from the creek! A cautious buyer would never have 
signed such a document, but I did. Because I trusted him, 
Dingo became a friend, and always treated me fair and 
square. 

On the way back to Callignee my car conked outon 
a hill with a fuel blockage. “That’s right,” said Dingo, who 


Dingo's last stand — note the superphosphate stored on the verandah. 


knew nothing whatsoever about engines, “Cars usually 
break down about here!” 


Thinking it out 

Soon we got the car started again. Further up the 
hill we metsome of Dingo’s cattle, wandering along the road 
towards Traralgon. We headed the cattle back towards the 
Bar X, till they came to an open gate which led to someone’s 
cowshed. The cattle paused nervously at the gate, and it 
seemed they might go in. I was for rushing them past the 
opening, but Dingo stopped me. 

“Let them think it out,” he advised. So Dingo and 
I stood by the roadside while the cattle thought it out. At last 
the animals came to a decision, and plodded up the road to 
Callignee. 

Another time I saw Dingo walk into a mob of 
strange cattle and separate his bull out. The cattle seemed to 
think he was one of them. 


There was little trouble with officialdom in the 
early days at Koornalla. I have noticed that bureaucrats 
cannot stomach the sight of children, so our young family 
might have helped. A crowd of little tots about a house 
seems to keep them away. There were still numerous forms 
to fill in. 

The numbers of sheep born, killed, living, dead, 
bought or sold had to be computed regularly. The numbers 
had to balance at the bottom of a complicated form, and tally 
with previous figures. In the hill country of Koornalla with 
its broken fences and wandering sheep, which might belong 
to anyone between Jeeralang and Callignee, it was not easy 
to be precise. 
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Wild and woolly bush rams, infested with ticks, 
came down from the mountains and spread the ticks to our 
sheep. Imanaged to trap one of these animals ina cattle yard, 
and it charged repeatedly at the hardwood planks, trying to 
escape. Before I could arrange to have it impounded, the 
savage creature fought its way over the six foot fence and 
disappeared in the dogwood scrub on Ballyhooly. 

Then came an unpleasant surprise. I was fined for 
selling sheep with ticks, and the Department put an order on 
the property, forbidding any movement of sheep. Unfortu- 
nately the sheep couldn’t read. 

I yarded all the sheep and dipped them carefully. 
Next day Government inspectors came out to check my 
work. We drove all the sheep into the loading race, and the 
grand inspection started. The sheep were caught one by one, 
checked for ticks and then released into the paddock. I stood 
in the race, catching the sheep and passing them to the 
officers in the yard. The inspectors sat each sheep back on 
its haunches, and opened up the wool. They were very 
thorough. 

To my dismay, I noticed one of Dingo’s sheep in 
the race. It must have got in during the night, and been 
rounded up with the others. No doubt it would have a few 
ticks, and all the work would have to be done again. I kept 
pushing Dingo’s sheep towards the back, putting off the 
moment of discovery, until only half a dozen animals re- 
mained. 

Suddenly the checking officer called: “Looks like 
you gotrid of them, John. No need to check any more. We’ll 
give you aclean sheet!” I straightened my aching back and 
raised my eyes in thanks to the green hills of Koornalla. 


(From John Wolfe’ s book ‘Encounters with Bureaucrats’ ). 


A mudbrick cabin in the 
Queensland rainforest 


Philip and Janet Keese 
Dalrymple Heights, Queensland. 


IX YEARS ago Janet and I made our move from 

Victoria to this neglected block, inspired by Earth 

Garden philosophy to do the alternate thing! In time 
we found our beef production too small to supportus, forcing 
Janet to work in Mackay. From the need for viability was 
born the idea of a mudbrick cabin in a rainforest sanctuary. 
Hence ‘Wallaumarra’. 

I spent the next two years on our rainforest project, 
armed with about 40 copies of EG and literature from Messrs 
Kern, Middleton, Mitchell and Woodward, seeking building 
techniques to suit our heavy clays and 3000 mm per year 
rainfall. Our equipment includes a small tractor, antique 
builder’s mixer, Dalrac earth press, home-made threshing 
machine, wheelbarrow and basic tools. The thresher was 
made for soya beans but also proved invaluable for disinte- 
grating coarse lumps of soi! into finer particles for use in the 
press and all our mortar, bagging and rendering work. 

Our neighbours Beryl and Joe greatly assisted us 
initially establish the correct technique — the Mark III 
bricks proved successful — they also helped in the later 
stages with roof beams and sheets. Our description below 
may show potential owner-builders how a project can pro- 
ceed through each step to what seems a difficult goal: a 
finished home. 


Ockerinas 
clay Flutes) 


OCKERINAS are round clay 
flutes with a beautiful haunting tone. 
Easy to learn, instruction books and 
tutor tapes are available. Three sizes 
in terracotta or white from $16. 

Quality guaranteed. For details 
send SAE to Flip Cargill at OCKERI- 
NAS/EG, P.O. Box 9, Moorooka, Qld, 
4105. Ph (07) 848 9184. 
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Getting started 

We laid our foundations using rock on the outside 
edge and sewerage and septic lines installed. We also had 
underfloor pipes in position fora convection system from the 
fireplace. This fireplace design by Ken Kern is built around 
a steel form welded from a sheet of 8 ft x 4 ft x 3 mm rolled 
black steel. Itincorporates an external air supply flue control 
and prevents smoke entering the room. It is of double fired 
clay brick construction with a quarry stone facing. 

The facing stones were set in cement inside form- 
work and the still green cement raked out, after approxi- 
mately 12 hours, to expose the rocks, to give a three dimen- 
sional effect. The mortar mix for the fireplace was 1:1:6 
cement, hydrated lime, and sand, to increase its temperature 
resistance. I used the tractor bucket and a single tyne ripper 
to dig out and level the site which had a four foot slope. 


Soil for the mudbricks 


The site dug out for our own house has provided 
sufficient subsoil to build two projects. The clay content 
tested out at 80 percent and is a sandy colour when dry. We 
dumped sufficient soil for approximately 50 bricks (one 
day’s production), on a 15 ft x 15 ft concrete slab at ground 
level. The pile of soil was ‘dished’ to hold about 40 gallons 
of water, then left overnight to soak through. Next moming, 
after flattening the wet pile with the tractor wheels, I added 
a fifth of a bale of straw distributed evenly. I added more 
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ae o o ooo ye O O . 
A homemade, double-hinged mudbrick mould. 


water witha hose and continued 
to work the mix with the tractor 
wheels in a reverse, forward, 
round and round motion. 
When the mix was 

ready, I used the bucket to push 
the mix up into the mound. 
Shovels proved useless in this 
heavy mix and from here on it 
was a hands only job! Needless 
to say, the bucket was a great 
asset in carting the mud to the 
brickmaking site. 

Our initial bricks, made 
with a conventional wet mix 
and lift mould, shrank and 
cracked too much to be used. A 
much drier mix proved success- 
ful but would not slip out of the 
mould. If you’ve ever tried 
shaking a 60 pound weight to 
no avail while bent over double, 
you'll appreciate why I modi- 
fied the mould to a double 
hinged model.* It made the job 
a comparative smile! 


Quick release mud- 
brick mould 


We made two moulds: a 
standard size 12" x 12" x 8" and 
a stretcher size 18" x 12" x 8". 
The bricks shrank about 1 inch 
overall when dry and weighed 
in at about 50 Ib and 75 1b re- 
spectively: a daunting weight problem later on, but I 
managed on my own. An advantage of the larger blocks 
would have been fewer courses of mortar in the walls, mortar 
mixing itself being, I felt, the single hardest exertion of the 
project. The mould materials were 4" x 1" hardwood plank- 
ing, and old heavy door hinges sides were held by a quick re- 
lease clevis pin. A quick release lid was added. The lid was 
necessary to contain the considerable bare foot tamping of 
the drier mix. 

The brick is released after screeding by rolling over 
into its curing position, removing the lid, then unhinging the 
two sides and lifting the mould away. The resulting bricks 
were clean faced and required no later trimming. They were 


*As a former student of Bob Rick s comprehensive TAFE 
college mudbrick building course, I can almost here him 
bellowing from Moora-Moora about unsafe posture and 
back damage. It is vital to use correct techniques when 
lifting or shifting loads: you can pay for it in pain for the rest 
of your life. —Camille. 


The concrete strip footing foundations ready for the courses of mudbricks 


to be laid. 


This was a temporary roof constructed to protect the mudbricks and offer 


shelter while working in the rain. 
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turned on edge after one to two days for final curing. The 
walls consumed approximately 2000 bricks. Bob Rich’s 
article on heavy clays EG 55 is the only treatise on the sub- 
ject I have discovered. 

The rewarding part of owner building is when it starts 
to come together. We used 1:10 cement additive pressed 
earth blocks as a first course over bitumenised aluminium 
foil. Stretcher blocks bonded the corners, tee walls and 
openings. Two runs of nailed barb wire every second course 
also strengthened the load bearing walls. Doorways and 
window frames were 9" x 3" hardwood lintels recessed over 
4" x 2" hardwood uprights. These frames were nailed every 
course to the bricks with light galvanised brackets (from the 
rubbish bins of the local steel supplier). 

The mortar was a 75/25 mix of threshed soil and 
coarse sand used at one spadeful per brick laid. The bricks 
were laid dry. Before mortaring up, I positioned a complete 
course of bricks for the particular run with a stringline, then 
removed the stringline and lifted each brick in turn as it was 
finally laid. The simple skillion roof had a slope of two 


The cabin is now a rainforest retreat available for holidays. Write to the i 
Keeses at Dalrymple Heights, via Mackay, Qld, or phone (079) 584558. 


courses of brick. Tee bolts, welded and threaded half inch 
steel rod, were placed at three feet intervals into the two top 
courses of brick, to hold the 3" x 2" hardwood wall plate. 

The temporary, protective roof construction was then 
dismantled and the permanent arrangement of 3" x 2" 
hardwood battens over 4" x 3" hardwood beams strapped 
and nailed to the wall plate. Roofing was zincalume Trim 
Deck over reflective foil. 

The internal treatment of the walls shows the wall as 
it was laid with the mortar cut out to expose the bricks, and 
the finished bagged look. The bagging material consisted of 
60/40 clay and coarse sand wet mix. The first heavier 
coating developed considerable cracking. I followed by a 
lighter second coat to fill cracks and a further four treatments 
at intervals of a few days using a wet stiff scrubbing brush 
and a wet soft broom head to give a soft finished look 
enhanced by a slightly flinty appearance from the small 
stones in the sand. 

The ceiling was pre-loved tongue and groove from 
the floor of Janet’s grandfather’s house we had previously 
dismantled. It was nailed to the battens to leave the main 
beams exposed. The old house provided all the timber for the 
cabin including doors and windows and brass fittings. 


Treating the walls 

We applied a mixture of 50/50 fresh cow manure and 
the same clay-sand mix used for bagging as a render to the 
exterior walls for weather protection. The mix was allowed 
to stand in an old bath tub for 24 hours. The manure had 
enough moisture and no more water was added. Just prior to 
application cement was added a 1:12, which I felt necessary 
in our climate. We applied two coats with gloved hands, the 
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second coat three days later obscur- 
ing the cracks of the first, to a thick- 
ness of about 3/8". Before render- 
ing, I removed some of the mortar 
to aid in keying. For the internal 
bagging and external rendering, the 
walls were thoroughly wetted and 
scrubbed before applying the mate- 
rial. The total amount of manure 
used was five 44 gallon drums. 

Our water supply is a grav- 
ity feed system fed by a No 4 Bil- 
labong Ram in the rainforest. 

We dustproofed the interior 
walls with five gallons of separated 
milk applied with a single nozzle 
knapsack sprayer. By misting on 
three successive coats, we avoided 
any overrun. Evidently the casein 
content seals the surface, and 
leaves a pleasant sheen. 

The quarry tiles were laid in 
a 3/8" deep bed of sloppy 2.5:1 
sieved sand/cement with the aid of a screeding frame about 
4 feet x 2 feet, then later grouted and sealed. 

The cupboards and built-ins were made from 1/2 inch 
packing case plywood and old tongue and ‘groove. The 
plywood was lightly burnt to enhance the grain, and we 
heavily burnt and wire brushed the tongue and groove, then 
sealed both with clear matt estapol. This treatment is most 
effective and a great contrast with mudbrick. I used a 
kerosene blow lamp for burning. 

We treated the wet area bathroom walls with two 
coats of Bondcrete diluted 4:1 in dirty water. For wall tiling 
in the wet areas we nailed old fibro sheeting with four inch 
flathead nails directly to the wall, and filled gaps witha stiff 
mortar mix. The tiles attached perfectly to the fibro with dry 
powder adhesive. Bathroom fittings were screwed directly 
to the walls with four inch hex head roofing screws. (At this 
penetration they remain solidly attached.) 

Copper plumbing lines were chased into the wall and 
covered with the same mix used for the external render. This 
was done before the bagging, and the lines are completely 
disguised. Plumbing fittings such as the shower trombone 
and sink tees were screwed to hardwood planks and multi 
nailed into cut out recesses in the wall. 

We used creosote wood preservative for a natural 
dark stain on the ceiling and the interior of built-in cup- 
boards, and the strong aroma disappeared in a few wecks. 

Janet’s handiwork putin the final touches of curtains, 
pillows and bedspreads. Sometime next year we hope to 
start our mudbrick house proper with a bit less trepidation, 
having the experience of the cabin behind us. The design 
will be an open plan (Ken Kern again) around a central fire- 
place, with a cathedral ceiling and surrounding verandah. 


Country and city torches 


by Peter van der Wyk 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


tunity to study the movement of the planets and constel- 

lations because of the combination of smog, city lights 
and tall buildings. In fact cities are generally lit-up to the 
extent that you don’t know if there is a full moon or no moon 
at all in the sky at night so there isn’t much need for a torch 
to find your way around. 

Because of the influence of Edison on modern life 
atorch in the city is generally only for finding the keyhole or 
the candles and matches during a power failure. Then you 
may find that it’s been so long since you last used it that you 
either forgot where you put it or the batteries have corroded 
and stuffed up the switch in the process. Under these 
conditions a small torch with NiCad (Nickel-Cadmium) 
batteries is the best way to avoid wasting money and re- 
sources on the ‘throw-away’ battery technology. A charging 
bracket which the torch hangs to on the wall then becomes 
a convenient way of locating the torch during a power 
failure. 

The NiCad battery can be recharged a thousand 
times over and does not mind going flat and then getting 
charged up again. In fact it is recommended to give ita total 
discharge before recharging to avoid the problem referred to 
as ‘memory’. What seems to happen is that the battery gets 
accustomed to shallow discharges and will become resistant 
to total discharges and thus behave as if it has lost some of 
its storage capacity. 

The country cousin of the city torch needs to be a 
much more robust specimen. The ‘throw-away’ battery 
under these conditions does not cope very well, and neither 
does the small NiCad battery. 

There is nothing worse than being out in the middle 
of a paddock or in the forest on a moonless night and having 
your torch go out, then having to stumble home continuously 
striking matches to work out your next few paces and then 
burning your fingers as the match burns down. 

Worse still is finding you have no matches on you 
and having to get down on your hands and knees to feel your 
way around cliffs, logs and waterfalls without going over the 
edge, and trying to make out whether that thing lurking up 
ahead in the darkness is a tiger snake or just a tiger worm. 
You soon start to realise what it must be like to suddenly go 
blind. 


I: THE big smoke at night you don’t get much oppor- 


Anybody who has had much experience with a 
NiCad torch will be familiar with how it can provide quite a 
reasonable light one minute and be flat the next. In compari- 
son, a torch with a lead-acid type of battery will go flat 
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slowly, giving you some warning that you had better get 
back home before your light goes out completely. 


A better country alternative 

Another alternative is the Gel-acid torch. Whereas 
with a NiCad torch you expect to pay between $20 and $40 
for both torch and charging unit, you can expect to pay 
between $60 and $200 for a Gel lead-acid torch. The Gel 
here refers to the sulphuric acid in the battery which is in a 
gelatinous state in a fully sealed casing so it doesn’t matter 
whether it is the right way around or upside down. 

When people see the price tag on a Gel lead-acid 
torch I often hear the remark, “I can buy arechargeable torch 
for half the price.” They usually do not realise that this Gel 
lead-acid torch has four times (or more) the storage capacity 
of the NiCad torch and that its performance characteristics 
are much more suitable to the country lifestyle where you 
need to be able to provide your own light wherever you go. 

Whereas the NiCad torch needs to be totally dis- 
charged regularly the lead-acid torch needs to be kept fully 


YOU OUGHT To DO SOMETHING 
ABOUT THAT CoUGH 


ARE YOU BEING POISONED BY 
OTHERS CIGARETTE SMOKE? 


Non-smokers have suffered in silence for too long. 
The time has come to assert the basic right to breathe 
clean air. If you are sick of being a passive smoker, 
become an active non-smoker by joining the 


Non-Smokers Movement. 
Fill in your name and address below and send it with 
a cheque or money order for $15.00 to: 
THE NON-SMOKERS MOVEMENT 
BOX 6, TRADES HALL 
4 GOULBURN ST 
SYDNEY 2000 
¿© Ph: 02 - 264 6243 


POSTCODE, 


EIJA IE. E C30 3030) 


Bankcard/Mastercard 


IEI IEI C1 need 


Signature. 


charged. It is of advantage to have a NiCad torch in the city 
because it doesn’t matter if it stays flat fora while. When you 
want to use it again it will remind you that it needs charging. 

A lead-acid torch must not be left in a discharged 
condition, in fact it is desirable to keep it fully charged. If 
you leave a lead-acid torch discharged for any length of time 
you will find that you will need to buy a new battery for it. 
To have a torch that is always fully charged in the country is 
of great value. If your nearest neighbour lives five miles 
away you'll have a good bright light to walk over there and 
back again. 

My torch, which is a Dolphin Lantern with a 6 volt 
4 amp-hour Gel lead-acid battery, a super-krypton light bulb 
and an intelligent charging circuit, gets used for a lot more 
than just seeing my way around in the dark. It usually lives 
in the pannier of my bicycle with both the dynamo and the 
bike lights plugged into it. The dynamo is connected to it by 
way of a full-wave bridge rectifier (to turn Alternating 
Current into Direct Current for charging batteries). Having 
the lights plugged into it means I get the advantage of having 


a constant light regardless of my road speed and having the 
dynamo plugged in means that as long as I keep up a 
reasonable speed some of the time, I am putting charge back 
into the battery. 

At the Rainbow Power Company we now sell our 
rechargeable Lanterns with an intelligent charging circuit 
builtin. This circuit enables you to keep the torch on charge 
indefinitely without ever overcharging. It can be charged 
froma source which may be anywhere between 7.5 volts and 
25 volts and may be AC or DC (of either polarity). It will 
charge at up to an amp until the battery is close to full and 
then switch back to a trickle charge of about 20 milli-amps. 
The circuitis a bit too involved to write about in anything less 
than an electronics magazine but if you write to us we can 
provide you with a ready assembled unit and/or a circuit 
diagram. If you need to use your torch for a 6 volt power 
supply as well you will need a second socket in your torch. 

You can write to: Peter Pedals, Rainbow Power 
Company Pty Ltd, PO Box 217, Nimbin 2480, or phone 
(066) 89 1430. 


Rainbow Power Company Pty Ltd 
PO Box 217 Nimbin 2480 


| 7g 
RAINBOW, 


yi, 


Manufacture and sales 
of appropriate 
home energy systems 


RECHARGED LIGHT 


12V or 24V 


Phone (066) 89 1430 


* Deep cycle batteries 
7 * Rechargeable torches 
Y, * Solar electric systems 
* Hydro & Wind systems 
* Specialising in high- 
efficiency lighting 


Rainbow Rechargeable Lantern 


HALO STAR — 12, Volt 
Quartz-Halogen light bulbs 


5 watt, 10 watt or 20 watt. These lights are 
brilliant and provide a complete spectrum 
similar to daylight conditions. It is recom- 
mended to use an opaque white diffuser with 
these lights to provide an even, well-distrib- 
uted light. 

5 watt 


$9 Catalogue No. LIT-007 
10 watt 
$9 Catalogue No. LIT-008 


20 watt 
$9 Catalogue No. LIT-009 


2 pin socket for HALO STAR 
$3 Catalogue No. LYF-014 


Rechargeable 
mixer set Limited 
Stock 


$35 SPECIAL 


POSTAGE AND 

HANDLING 
We have decided to des- 
patch all orders by COD 
to avoid unnecessary 
expense and complica- 
tion in deciding on appro- 
priate rates. 


A MUST for anyone spending time at night 
out ‘bush’, a rechargeable torch that lasts the 
distance and outshines its rivals. Has a 4- 
amp hour sealed lead-acid battery which 
allows for trouble-free, safe operation in any 
position. The built-in intelligent charging cir- 
cuit prevents overcharging and protects 
against reverse polarity. 

It comes with a bright Krypton-gas filled light 
bulb and charging lead to plug into a 12 volt 
power source. Water resistant. 

$55 Catalogue No. APL-005 

240 Volt charger for the Rainbow Lantern 


$1 7 Catalogue No. APX-003 


BC Adapter for HALO STAR (to plug into 
standard Bayonet Lampholder) 


$5 Catalogue No. LYF-002 


Jar light to hold HALO STAR. Quartz halogen 
light bulbs need protection against finger- 
prints, insects, dirt and grease. The Jar Light 
is no bigger than the standard 240 volt light 
bulb and will plug into the standard bayonet 
fitting. The Jar Light will prolong the life of the 
Quartz-Halogen light bulb by protecting it 
against dirt getting baked onto the surface of 
the glass of the bulb. 


$8 Catalogue No. LYF-009 


Price list available (catalogue available soon) 


Carob: the delicious 
alternative to chocolate 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


AROB is the fruit of an evergreen tree that grows 

naturally in the dry warm climate of the Mediterra- 

nean. It is a wonderfully nutritional substitute for 
chocolate. It doesn’t have the large sugar content that 
chocolate has, also it doesn’t contain caffeine and theob- 
romine, both of which are 
stimulants and can be ad- 
dictive. Unlike chocolate, 
carob doesn’t contain the 
ingredients which can 


SS 
trigger migraines and al- oN 
lergic reactions, which Sys 
some people have to V7 
chocolate. cS 


yD. 
History 

Carob is referred 
to in the Bible, and is be- 
lieved to be the ‘bread’ 
that sustained St John the 
Baptist in the wilderness. 
For this reason it is often 
called St John’s Bread. 
Other names by which 
carob has been known 
over the years are locust 
bean, boecksur, and algar- 
roba bean. 

The seeds of the 
carob pod were the origi- 
nal ‘carat’ used by the 
goldsmiths of old, for 
weighing gold and other 
precious stones. The word 
carat is derived from the 
name of these seeds. The 
carob tree has been around 
for thousands of years. 


"Carob. 
(Ceratonia 
Siliqua ) 


Nutritional value 

Carob is eight percent protein, 80 percent carbohy- 
drate and has virtually no fat. It has a high fibre content of 
six to ten percent. It has a natural sweetness and therefore 
does not require the addition of large amounts of refined 
sugar as does chocolate. Carob powder is also free from 


Ceratonia siliqua: a versatile chocolate substitute. 
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additives such as salt. Carob contains vitamins A and D and 
three of the important B vitamins as well as calcium for 
healthy bones and teeth and phosphorus and potassium. 


Pod to powder 

The simple method of making carob powder from 
the beans is an age old process. Prior to milling, the selected 
pods are washed and 
crushed. The pulp is then 
roasted or air dried, and 
later ground to a very fine 
powder. 


Growing 

The carob tree 
prefers a dry Mediterra- 
nean-like climate and soil 
fairly rich in calcium. It 
prefers warm lowlands. 
The pods start to grow in 
spring and by mid sum- 
mer they become very dry 
and their colour deepens 
to a rich dark brown. 

The tree is a 
member ofthe legume (or 
pea) family. There are 
approximately 200 varie- 
ties of carob trees all over 
the world, but the cera- 
tonia siliqua has proved 
to be the best edible vari- 
ety because of its fine 
flavour. 

The pods grow 
up to about 30 cm long 
and to five cm wide. The 
fully grown height of the 
mature tree is usually 
about 15 metres. A 
healthy tree can live to a grand old age and should go on 
producing fruit each season. 

I have a healthy tree of about four years of age 
which has flowered for the first time this season, so I am 
happily awaiting the results. While a young tree will 
produce some fruit each season, the tree is not fully matured 
for several years, and it can take up to 15 years for a 


maximum crop to be produced. Some mature trees can 
produce a tonne of beans from one harvest. 

Pests and fungus are not generally a problem, 
because the dry conditions favoured by carob trees are also 
usually alien to these things. 


Packaging 

Carob powder may be purchased in a supermarket 
or health shop. It is also available in slab form. It may be 
found as confectionery bars, carob coated biscuits, carob 
flavoured cakes, ice cream and milk shakes. 


Cooking 

Carob has a similar taste to cocoa and can be used 
as a substitute anywhere chocolate or cocoa is needed. 
Carob mixed as a milk shake makes an enjoyable summer 
drink. Teenagers prone to spotty skins after eating chocolate 
have none of this problem when carob is substituted. 

If you use warmed carob as a covering for dipping 
cookies or small cakes it can lack the lustre of chocolate. By 
adding a tablespoon or so of skimmed milk powder diluted 
in hot water, you can get better results. 

Here are a couple of recipes I’ve gleaned from 
various sources and found successful. 


Carob Chip Cookies 

60 g carob bar 70 g chopped mixed nuts 

100 g margarine 30 g sunflower seeds 

4 tablespoons honey 175 g wholemeal flour 

1 egg 1 teaspoon baking powder 
Cream the honey and margarine. Add beaten egg 


So you've got your land 


Now what are you doing for a house? 


If you're looking forward to an Earth Garden lifestyle, and you're 
not cut out for owner building, consider a relocated house. 
SOMERS HOUSE REMOVERS can provide you with a two 
or three bedroom home on new stumps with a new tin or 
tile roof for around $20,000 throughout Victoria 
and southern New South Wales! 


Call Bill or Brian Somers on (03) 703 1303, after hours — we're 
out moving houses during the day. 
SOMERS HOUSE REMOVERS, PHILIP STREET, HALLAM, VICTORIA. 


WARNING: Beware of shark-infested waters in this business — we can supply 
impeccable references from fully satisfied Earth Gardeners. 


and fold in nuts and seeds and chopped carob bar. Sieve flour 
and baking powder twice and fold into mixture. Place small 
dollops on lightly oiled baking tray and bake for 15 minutes 
at 190° C. 


Carob Mousse 


120 g carob pieces 300 ml skimmed milk 
2 eggs (separated) 225 g skimmed milk 
2 tablespoons honey ricotta cheese 


12 g gelatin & 4 tablespoons boiling water 
Whipped cream and carob chips for decoration 

Whisk honey and separated egg yolks in bowl. 
Heat milk in saucepan until not quite boiling. Remove from 
heat and pour onto egg mixture stirring continuously. Re- 
turn to clean pan through a sieve and stir over moderate heat 
until it thickens. Remove from heat and allow to cool. 
Sprinkle gelatin onto the water and stir until dissolved. 
Leave to cool. 

Melt carob in top of double boiler. Stir into the 
cheese, then blend in the cooled custard. Stir in the cooled 
gelatin. Whisk egg whites until stiff. When the custard has 
almost set, fold in the egg whites and pour into a soufflé dish. 
Chill to set. Before serving, garnish with whipped cream and 
carob bits. 


Nutritional carob milk shake 

Mix ina blender 2 cups of cold milk, 3 tablespoons 
of carob powder, 2 tablespoons honey and a dash of vanilla,1 
tablespoon brewer’s yeast, and 1 tablespoon full cream 
powdered milk. Once you get started with carob you'll find 
heaps of different uses. 


Update and review: 
Mullionkale mutterings 


Many readers say they greatly enjoy 
browsing through back issues of Earth 
Garden. Chris and Rhonda Martin have 
been giving helpful advice and passing 
on their mistakes to help other readers 

since 1980 — over 30 issues ago. In this 

update on some of their many activities 

they give us fresh opportunities to flick 
back to earlier days of EG. 


by Chris and Rhonda Martin 


‘Mullionkale’, Coonabarabran, New South Wales. 


UR FIRST article appeared in EG 27 and after 
O- years we feel that it probably needs some 

comment and updating. In EG 27 our story was 
called Bees, Trees and Dreams. Most of what we wrote still 
holds true but we no longer give the sheep the free run of the 
orchard. They eat too many of the herbs planted to protect 
the fruit trees and we have found that slashing the orchard 
and letting the grass rot back in improves the soil greatly. 

The sheep were busily eating the leaves of garlic, 
hazelnuts and peaches and, after checking with The Herbal 
Handbook For Farm and Stable by Juliette de Bairacli Levy, 
we find that these plants are very beneficial for worming and 
cleansing the blood. We are converting our old vegie garden 
into a fodder tree plot and will extend our herbs for the stock 
in this area rather than the orchard. 


Bees 


In EG 28 there was an article called Don’t Get 
Stung. Chris is now allergic to bees but, depending upon 
your sensitivity, you can take a course of desensitising 
injections. There wasn’t much choice because we live with 
bees all around us. 

Moving hives away from the house produced an 
interesting behavioural phenomenon — we moved them 
about 5 km SW of our block and none returned to our land. 
We left the hives at the new site for about a month but when 
we returned them to our place we found that some, always 
older bees, returned to their original hive location. Who says 
that animals don’t remember! 
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Drip irrigation 

In EG 30 there was Trickle, Trickle, Saves the 
Trees. We still prefer Class (B) pipe for aboveground 
permanent installations, however, it is very difficult to roll 
up in crop rotation situations. The push-in fittings are 
designed for the softer pipe and can cause splitting of the 
harder Class (B) pipe. You either have to accept the problem 
or gradually replace the push-in fittings with standard pol- 
ypipe ones. 

The cheap filters are not suitable for drippers be- 
cause they do not contaifi a fine enough mesh. You can buy 
inserts to upgrade the filter but we have found that this 
greatly reduces the flow rate and therefore the number of 
outlets on one line. A larger filter with a 120-200 mesh for 
drippers sells for around $60. 

Spray jets are very wasteful with water, particu- 
larly if a breeze is blowing and they are impossible to use on 
windy days. They often create unwanted weed growth 
because their spray can travel up to 2 m. 


Wind and solar power 


In EG 31 — Choosing a second-hand wind pump. 
Our comments in this article and the one in EG 56 still hold 
true. We should not, however, have bragged about the lack 
of trouble over 8 years as shortly after we wrote the article 
the big Comet refused to pump water and bent the pump rod, 
caused by an over-tightened gland nut. 

After three weeks of pulling everything apart and 
putting it back together we eventually found a small 3 mm 
hole in the suction line right on water level in the dam. We 
had a number of steel posts into the dam to keep the pipe off 
the floor and save silting problems. Even though there was 
an air chamber on the suction side there was still some 
movement in the line from the pumping action and the 
contact with the steel post gradually wore a hole in the 
polythene. Because the hole was so small the windmill 
started off all right but the water drained away when it 
stopped for any period of time. 

Repair costs were still minimal, about $30 for new 
gaskets, sealing washers and pipe fittings, but the loss of so 
much time was frustrating. Yet another lesson learned the 
hard way. 

In EG 44, we wrote — Energy off the Shelf. We have 
replaced the wind generator with solar panels to the same 
value. Due to the poor location and uneven winds we 


estimate that the wind generator was only contributing an 
additional 10 percent to the system. As we noted in EG 56 
the additional panels provide so much power that we have 
only had to use the generator twice to top up the batteries this 
winter. 

The rocker-type pull switches we suggested do not 
work very well when fixed on sloping beams. You need a 
triangular wedge of timber between the switch base and the 
beam to make the switch cord hang straight. 

We originally used 7-strand 6 mm certified electri- 
cal wire. The multi-strand wire used by auto-electricians 
works just as well and is considerably cheaper. 

Weare well satisfied with our banks of Century PG 
series batteries, 6 V for lighting and 2 V to 24 V for power. 
There are more terminals to clean but it is great to be able to 
see what is going on. If our excess power keeps going the 
way it is we will probably get rid of our gas fridge and invest 
in a low voltage one. 

We have also found the Minitronics 12-240 V 
fluorescent lights, model SL1220, not to be very suitable for 
our needs. They have a very high level of radio interference 
and after only three years of intermittent use three of the five 
units have required repairs and a fourth is on the way out! 


Composting toilet 
In EG 46 we wrote — $300 Super Loo and in EG 
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51. The loo is still going well but we have found that the type 
of sawdust has a dramatic affect on the pH of the final 
compost. All batches of our compost produced minor 
yellowing of tree leaves when used in the orchard. We 
thought it may have been a bit rich but when tested we found 
that the pH of the compost was between 3 and 3.5. We donot 
think it is us but the cypress pine sawdust is very acidic 
(which is probably why white ants don’t like it) so a liberal 
dose of Dolomite or lime is required. We have changed to 
ironbark sawdust to see if the results improve. 

In EG 46— Birds in the Orchard. Weare still using 
Freddie the Falcon but after two mishaps where the nylon 
anchor line broke we are also using a bird scare tape. This 
tape is a 25 m length of soft plastic about 13 mm wide, which 
is strung between two rubber bands and hung on steel posts 
about 1 m off the ground between the rows of trees. When 
the wind blows the tape vibrates, making a thrumming sound 
ina breeze and rising to a very unpleasant hum ina wind. We 
suspect it also makes a noise above our hearing level. 

The noise is so unpleasant that Rhonda will not stay 
longer than a couple of minutes once the tapes start vibrating 
because it hurts her eardrums. The combination of the two 
methods works well except in the still of early morning. 
Perhaps a tape recording of the noise with timer and light 
sensory device, to switch on at dawn would solve this 
problem but seems a lot of bother. * 
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Borage: the herb of gladness 


by Liz Sinnamon 


‘Elizabeth Herbs’ farm, Nambour, Queensland. 

ORAGE originates in Syria, in the Middle East, and 
B is one of the most useful annual herbs to grow. It is 

arelative of comfrey and grows to a height of 90 cm 
(3 ft). Borage has thick soft stems and large leaves, both of 
which are covered in fine bristly hairs. The leaves, when 
fully grown, are approximately 23 cm (9 inches) long and 15 
cm (6 inches) wide. The flowers are star-shaped and a vivid 
sky-blue, with an occasional pale pink bloom appearing 
among the blue. 

Borage is as vivid as any flower and it will brighten 
your spirits. The Welsh called it Llanwenlys, or ‘herb of 
gladness’ and modern researchers have found that it stimu- 
lates the adrenal gland (an old English verse mentions 
‘borage for courage’).* 

Borage is easy to grow from seed and can be 
planted at any time of the year in mild climates, although 
spring is the most suitable time in colder areas. Simply 
scatter the seed on fine, crumbly soil ina wind-sheltered area 
and cover lightly. Borage plants are fast growers and reach 
maturity in seven to eight weeks during the warmer weather, 
with the delicate clusters of exquisite blue flowers making a 
lovely display in your herb or vegetable garden. 

Borage will self-seed readily after the first planting 
and will always be available in your garden. 


Culinary 

Borage leaves have a refreshing mild cucumber 
taste and are delicious when used in salads and sandwiches. 
Pick the young succulent leaves to eatraw — the older leaves 
can be lightly steamed or added to soups and stews. 

The flowers are tasty also, so try sprinkling them 
over fruit or green salads for an extra splash of colour. A few 
flowers frozen in individual ice blocks can be added to fresh 
fruit drinks. The fresh flowers can also be used on desserts, 
(very popular with restaurants), and when crystallised can be 
used to decorate cakes. 

The leaves and flowers can be made into fritters, 
cooked in butter like spinach, or chopped up on bread and 
butter. As mentioned, the flowers can be candied by dipping 
quickly in egg white, then sugar, and drying on wax paper.* 


Medicinal 

The branching leafy plants of borage are rich in 
potassium, mineral acids and a very beneficial saline muci- 
lage. Fresh or dried leaves make a health-giving tea, and the 
flowers can also be used for this purpose. Mix it with basil 
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to make a delicious herb tea blend. 

Sir Francis Bacon recommended borage as a heart 
tonic, and it is also reputed to be helpful to the circulation of 
the blood. To treat bruises and relieve congested veins 
(especially in the legs) pulp a few fresh leaves and apply to 
affected areas. According to the great herbalist Nicholas 
Culpeper, borage will also increase mother’s milk. 


Cosmetic 

A facial cream for dry sensitive skin may be made 
with borage leaves and flowers. Borage tea will also help 
cleanse the skin from the inside. 


Companion planting 

Borage and strawberries are helpful to one another, 
and the ample flowers will bring bees to the garden. At the 
end of season, when pulling out your borage plants, keep the 
roots because they can be steamed or boiled as a vegetable, 
and will also yield a natural purple or brown dye. 


*taken from "The Illustrated EARTH GARDEN Herbal’, 
by Keith Vincent Smith. 


Two year rural skills course 


Diana Hayward 
Wandandian, New South Wales. 


RAINING courses for people interested in acquir- 
i ing the skills for successful smallholder farming and 
alternative rural technology are being offered by the 
Indigenous Developers Action Group. This group is based 
at Wandandian, 30 km south of Nowra, on the New South 
Wales south coast. The training course is open to both 
female and male students, although young people and 
women will be given first preference. 

The courses include: agroforestry, alternative rural 
technology, self-help building techniques, organic food 
production, animal husbandry, farm tourism and other cash- 
income, organic orchard care and earning activities. 

Although the Government has refused us even the 
most basic funding, after a long hard struggle we have now 
acquired land and good facilities for this type of training 
scheme. We also have the services of excellent tutors. 


New community-based 
economic initiatives 

For anumber of years the whole Western model of 
economic development has been failing to meet the needs of 
large sectors of humanity. During the past 15 to 20 years the 
‘self sufficiency/back to the land’ movement has pioneered 
new ‘back to basics’ life support systems. We have had to 
endure a measure of scorn though, by some people who 
consider the only acceptable way to modernisation is the 
high-cost, high-tech way. 

As technocratic agriculture and high-tech manu- 
facturing are becoming unsustainable in both environmental 
and economic terms, organic farming practices and low- 
tech, ‘small is beautiful’ production systems are attracting 
new attention all over the world. 

Those of us who have battled on with our land- 
based activities are now reaping the rewards of our en- 
deavours. We have lifestyles and the type of security that 
many urban, high-tech people and technocratic farmers can 
only envy. 


New directions for a New Age 

Many of us feel great concern that the young 
generation faces a very different future, a future which they 
are not being prepared for. The training for a survival, 
indigenous model of development that our group is offering 
may help many people enjoy a way of life that is rewarding 
in personal and community terms and offers an adequate 
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material level of existence. 

For example, agroforestry is a new term to many 
people. It essentially means combining agriculture and 
forestry. Growing honey locust tree pods and acorns to feed 
goats and pigs are good examples. Although presently being 
labelled ‘the wave of the future’, there are very few courses 
in agroforestry being offered in Australia. 


One and two year courses 


There will be some theory but this course has been 
designed around the needs of those people who are more 
interested in hands-on skills. A basic one year course is 
available but two years training is recommended. Whether 
our students ultimately choose to practise alternative rural 
development or mainstream high-tech farming they will 
have some good land-related skills. 

Those students who complete the full course will 
be given first priority for land in the proposed village 
development we expect to establish. In 1984 the Prime 
Minister, Bob Hawke together with Canberra bureaucrats 
and academics, attempted to launch their kibbutz-type de- 
velopment but ended up with a fiasco. 

Some of us were appalled by their whole ‘ivory 
tower’ approach and feel that as experienced pioneers we are 
more likely to succeed with our own community-initiated 
program. 


Course applicants 

We are looking for self-motivated people, not 
“gunna-do’ personalities who have romantic ideas about this 
style of development. Previous academic achievement is 
irrelevant but achievement in, or aptitude for, manual and 
land-related activities will be considered important. Refer- 
ences will be required. We are expecting this course to be 
approved by the CES for the Training Allowance or Unem- 
ployment Benefit. 


‘Mature-age’ women 

We will be pleased to hear from ‘mature-age’ 
women who feel that they would like to train for project 
officer positions. One of our future plans is to develop a 
Farm Host Co-operative for unemployed rural women. This 
would suit women who feel that they would have the energy, 
with some back-up support, to build a well-designed 
mudbrick house and involve themselves in Farm Hosting 
activities. We are extremely well located for this activity, in 
one of Australia’s prime tourist holiday resort areas. 

Please direct enquiries to: Diana Hayward, ‘Hay- 
ward Meadows’, Wandean Rd, Wandandian 2540. 


Season 
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by Jackie French 


thinking about a garlic patch. Garlic needs similar conditions to onions — 


I F YOU can grow onions you can grow garlic, and now is a good time to start 
well-drained soil with decomposed organic matter, although too much fresh 


organic material means that the bulbs may rot. 
misshapen, smaller bulbs. 

A temperature range of 13°C to 24°C during the 
growing season is perfect for garlic but if you mulch well and 
choose a sheltered site, and don’t mind smaller or dis- 
coloured bulbs, you should be able to grow garlic in most of 
Australia. 


Preparation 

Garlic is shallow-rooted and needs good moisture 
while the bulb is forming. It also needs high levels of 
nitrogen and phosphorous. Like onions, garlic has limited 
foliage and so doesn’t offer weeds much competition. You 
have two choices when planting garlic — a prepared bed, 
where you do the work beforehand, or an unprepared bed 
where you tend the plant while it is growing. 


Method one 

A prepared bed should be well dug in advance, with 
organic matter dug in at least six weeks before hand to let it 
break down. Add some hen manure at the same time, blood 
and bone or compost — all are high in phosphorous. 

When you are ready to plant the garlic dig again to 
get rid of emerging weeds. Weeds are death on garlic — or 
any shallow rooted slow growing plant. Garlic doesn’t like 
deep digging around it, so later weeding is difficult without 
disturbing the bulbs. Add a scatter of wood ash if you have 
it, or a scatter of lime or dolomite. Garlic needs a pH of 5 to 
7, and most soils are too acid. 


Method two 


Ignore the above. Mow your lawn finely — pref- 
erably around a fruit tree or rose bush which may benefit 
from the association with garlic. Lay down an inch of 
compost if you have it. If you haven’t, just plant the garlic 
anyway. Scatter some blood and bone or hen manure, and 


Heavy clay soils can cause 
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water well. A few days later scatter some lime or dolomite 
but don’t add both together — you’ll lose some of the 
nitrogen. Keep the grass well mown till the garlic starts to 
come up, then mulch, and keep mulching. 

Limp comfrey leaves are the best mulch you can 
use for garlic, with good green lucerne or washed seaweed 
running second. If you have those you won’t need other 
fertilisers. Otherwise use what you have, with a sprinkle of 
blood and bone, hen manure or home-made liquid fertiliser 
every month or so. 


Planting 


Garlic is grown by planting the cloves. Don’t use 
a bulb that is partially rotten, and don’t break them up before 
you are ready to plant — garlic lasts better whole. 

Garlic sometimes sets seed. Ignore it. It is almost 
certainly sterile. If your bulb is starting to shoot you can still 
plant the cloves — but the garlic will mature earlier, and be 
smaller and probably badly shaped. Don’t use the small 
centre cloves — their bulbs will be smaller, and don’t plant 
more than one ina hole or you may get small double plants. 
While small plants of other species don’t matter, smaller 
garlic is a nuisance to pecl: all skin and no substance. It is 
probably the one vegetable where larger is better. 

Garlic is mostly planted in autumn. This allows the 
plant to have the longest possible leaf production stage 
before warmer temperatures start the bulb developing. The 
longer this cool period the better the yield. Plant early in 
autumn if you can, though winter planted garlic will produce 
a decent bulb, as long as the ground isn’t frozen with the bulb 
rotting before it has started to grow. 

Even spring planted garlic is better than no garlic. 
Summer planted garlic goes mostly to leaf, and not all of it 
will germinate. Garlic germinates best at about 4.5°C, and 


while the soil temperature will probably be lower than the 
air, you may still have problems. If you do plant spring or 
summer garlic do it in the coolest, semi-shaded spot in your 
garden, preferably with morning sun and afternoon shade, 
and mulch it well, preferably in an area that is already 
mulched so the soil is cooler. 

Never let garlic get too dry — or sodden. Garlic 
roots rarely go below 60 cm deep, so you only need water 
enough to soak to this depth. Any more wastes water and 
leaches nutrients. Unlike most vegetables light frequent 
watering is best. 


Harvesting 

Once the garlic tops start to yellow or droop, stop 
watering. Wet conditions at this stage can cause the bulb to 
rot if drainage isn’t good, or can 
discolour the bulbs and make the 


bothered with thrips. These distort the leaves and cluster in 
the angles and the plant droops. Thrips are preyed on by a 
range of wasps, fungi, spiders, ladybirds and their larvae, 
and lacewings. 

Get rid of thrips with strong jets of water or spray 
with soapy water (not detergent). Or as a last resort, a derris 
spray. 

Onion maggot may hollow out the stems. Make 
sure organic matter is well decomposed before you plant the 
garlic — or leave it on the surface where it belongs. 

Downy mildew attacks the leaves, which turn 
yellow with a downy grey coating. It is worst in cool moist 
weather and if the garlic is planted too thickly. 

Try spraying the garlic with quarter strength fresh 
urine (and cut down on fertiliser). Otherwise spray with 

chamomile or chive tea, made as you 
would drink it, or boil casuarina 


outer cloves rot. A A needles in as much water as is needed 
Start pulling your garlic out AP NZ to cover them for 20 minutes, strain 

when the tops have fallen over and | HW ) and spray. 

are starting to dry. Don’t leave it till Aly a 

it’s quite dried off, unlike onions. If A = Perennial garlic 


garlic is left too long in the ground it 
becomes discoloured and the outer 
cloves may start to separate from the 
bulb, and so reduce the storage life. 

If you plant your garlic in 
autumn you'll probably harvest it 
just before Christmas, though a hot 
spring may mean the bulbs mature 
faster. Cut off the tops about three 
cm from the bulb unless you want to 
leave the lot to make a garlic braid. 
Now leave the bulbs out to dry in the 
sun for an hour or so (not much more) 
then let them finish drying with ei- 
ther a thin covering of dry grass clip- 
pings or something similar to keep 
them from getting sunburnt and dis- 
coloured. If you think they might get 
rained on or damp from heavy dew, 
put them in a light airy shed. 


Storage 

Garlic stores well, for at least three months, and for 
years if well dried and healthy. Garlic fertilised with decom- 
posing organic matter generally lasts longer than garlic 
grown with artificial high nitrogen fertilisers. But the length 
any garlic lasts depends on how well it’s dried. Hang them 
in open mesh orange bags, if you have them, in a cool dry 
spot or thread them on string and hang them under the 
verandah. 


Problems 
Garlic is reasonably trouble free. You may be 
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I leave my garlic in the 
ground. In rare caseg I dig it up and 
use the bulb; mostly though, I just use 
the green tops — chopped up fresh in 
salads, simmering in stews, finely 
minced for garlic bread or garlic 
mayonnaise. 

By now garlic is maturing 
every which way, and there is nearly 
always some to harvest. 

The green tops aren’t as 
strongly flavoured as the bulb — but 
they are easier. The wombats and 
wallabies don’t eat them but chomp 
the weeds between, which is my idea 
ofa garden: plant it once and leave it. 


Eating garlic 

I know a man who eats gar- 
lic and vegemite sandwiches. He 
says the garlic kills the taste of the 
vegemite. For other garlic addicts try 
slivering garlic finely then slipping them into pierced pota- 
toes, then roasting in butter until they are brown. Or slicing 
very ripe tomatoes and simmering in pure cream or natural 
yoghurt (with a little chopped coriander if you have it) and 
much garlic till the slices lose their shape. The same is good 
for mushrooms, elderly lettuce as long as it isn’t bitter, or a 
lovely combination of finely chopped celery and potato, 
baked in as much cream or yoghurt to cover them, and as 
much garlic as you fancy. 
Happy indulging. 


EARTHWORM CULTIVATION 


Following on from ‘Intensive composting 
with Earthworms’ in Earth Garden 52, 
Jim Williams expands on different possi- 
bilities for people cultivating earth- 
worms. Jim is offering mini worm farm 
kits to readers, at cost, in his commend- 
able efforts to spread the activity of 
earthworm cultivation. 

One day perhaps all local councils 
will have organic waste recycling pro- 
grams. We need Earth Gardeners to 
convince some of Australia’s far-sighted 
councils of the economic and ‘planet 
care’ benefits of such programs, to 
provide a model for other councils to 
follow. We welcome discussion on this 
subject in Earth People Write by any 
readers who have ideas to offer. 


by Jim Williams 
St Kilda, Victoria. 


ARTHWORMS can be cultivated for many pur- 

poses, including: organic gardening, potting mix, 

intensive composting, organic waste conversion, 
farm soil improvement and land reclamation. 

Another use which can be quite lucrative in the 
short term is earthworms for pet food — fish, birds, other 
animals, zoos, aquariums and pet shops. Of course, earth- 
worms can also be encouraged for fishing bait and breeding 
stock. 

I would like to encourage the cultivation of earth- 
worms for good health. Earthworms can provide fertile soil 
for producing organic vegetables — fresh and living — 
grown in your own backyard, front garden or roof top, and 
from your own organic waste products converted into humus 
by the worms. 

The main conclusions drawn from an ‘anti-chemi- 
cals week’ conference held in Melbourne last year were that 
the first step to better health is to grow your own organic 
vegetables for eating and to collect your own rainwater for 
drinking. That is, to eat fresh food and to drink water which 
do not contain the many additives of diverse sorts in existing 
commercial market food. 
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Much of the processed food in supermarkets is not 
fresh food because fresh food cannot stay fresh. It has to be 
processed, packed and stored for long periods. It is dead 
food and who knows the relationship between some of this 
and the overflowing patients in hospitals and cancer clinics 
all over the country? 

Most people know the taste of a crisp red apple 
straight from the tree, a lettuce from the garden, a carrot 
pulled from the earth and of rain water from the sky, but how 
can more people enjoy and benefit from these today? The 
broadest aims of earthworm cultivation equate with those of 
Earth Garden self-sufficiency and planet care, for bush and 
city alternatives. 

“The plough is one of the most ancient and valuable 
of human inventions but long before it existed the land was 
in factregularly ploughed and still continues to be ploughed 
by earthworms. It may be doubted whether there were many 
other animals which have played so important a part in the 
history of the world as have these organised creatures .. . 
earthworms are responsible for the shaping of the face of the 
earth,” wrote Charles Darwin. 

Earthworms break up organic materials and mix 
them into the soil, break-up root matter and leaf litter and 
increase microbial activity and availability of plant nutri- 
ents. 

They also improve soil structure and so increase 
water capacity. This allows better penetration into the soil 
by roots, air and water, thereby increasing crop yields. 

Earthworm cultivation can start from very small 
beginnings at little cost. Earthworms can be dug from the 
ground or purchased from many places. Miniature earth 
worm farms come in one bushel polystyrene fruit boxes 
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which ensure suitable aeration and drainage.* 


Caring for a mini earthworm farm 

The earthworms will double their population every 
two months if you provide suitable bedding and boxing for 
them. In one year’s time your worm farm could consist of 
not one but 64 bushel size boxes if all the worms are retained 
during this time. l 

Earthworm cultivation is simple enough when 
commonsense is applied. Just remember that earthworms 
are like people. They like fresh food which is chopped up 
small and therefore easy to eat. Do not offer the worm a 
banana in one piece. Earthworms will eat anything that was 
once alive, most kitchen wastes plus straw, cardboard, lawn 
clippings, leaves, weeds and manure. They love to crowd in 
temperatures humans enjoy and they love to multiply. 


*For example, a mini worm farm package together with 
simple instructions about how to cultivate the earthworms 
can be purchased in Melbourne for $25 by phoning (03) 534 
7801 after business hours. 

(Jim strongly believes in the value of earthworm 
cultivation and is offering the mini worm farm packages on 
a non-profit basis to encourage other Earth Gardeners. 


—Alan & Camille.) 


Start Your Own Business 


The Australian Correspondence Schools have introduced 
a range of six home study courses on starting your own 
business. 

The six courses include a generalised program — 

Starting a Small Business — and five specialist programs: 
Retailing, Craft businesses, Photographic businesses, 
plant shop management and Starting a handyman busi- 
ness. 

The course is divided into two parts. Part one is 
where the student learns about how to start up and operate 
a new business. 

Part two is where the student is helped by a 
professional tutor or consultant to choose a new business 
venture, plan its operation, and then actually start operat- 


ing. 


After a few months of operation the school then 


The key to feeding worms is in the segregation of 
wastes at the source of generation — in the kitchen. Have an 
organic waste bucket, macerate the waste and feed it to the 
worms every day or every second day while the food is still 
fresh. Fresh food is the key in this activity. 

Earthworm castings are harvested every two or 
three months when breeders are transferred to new boxes. 
Residual worms can be removed by placing a handful of 
fresh food in one place where the worms will congregate. If 
castings are to be sold, the castings can be dried in an oven 
at 93° C for 30 minutes. 

Earthworms have always provided the best and 
cheapest means of improving the soil. They provide a way 
of growing all crops effectively without artificial fertilisers 
and with minimal cultivation, especially where good soil is 
diminishing in heavily populated areas. 


Organic refuse disposal 

Concurrently and most importantly earthworms 
can provide a most convenient way of organic refuse dis- 
posal for every household, every market gardener and every 
municipal council or shire — if they are prepared to spend a 
little time to innovate and implement an earthworm organic 
waste conversion system for each specific set of circum- 
stances. a 

Under present systems of waste and squander, the 
energy crisis must worsen and more and more vehicles will 
be needed to transport garbage all over Australian cities. 
About 40 percent of this garbage is organic and would be 
edible by earthworms, more or less at the place where it is 
generated. 

Earth Garden readers, by implementing their own 


helps you assess progress and provides you with recom- 
mendations on how to improve the operation. 


Plant pathology 

Another ACS home study course on plant pathol- 
ogy is about problems in plants caused by physiological 
damage or irritation at a cellular level. To control these 
problems means increasing your garden's productivity. 

This course aims to develop students’ ability to 
identify a pathological problem when it arises, and sec- 
ondly to enable students to decide how to combat the 
problem once it's been identified. 


You can get further details on these courses by 
writing to ACS 264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, 3140, or by 
phoning (03) 736 1882. 

NSW Office: 5 Edenholme St, Pymble, 2073, (02) 
449 7810. 

WA Office: 35 Dutton Way, Singleton, 6211, (09) 
537 1360. 
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organic waste recovery programs, can show other individu- 
als and eventually local municipal councils and other waste 
disposal authorities that there are better ways of obtaining 
fertile soil, fresh food and of solving waste disposal prob- 
lems by using earthworms to turn waste disposal into re- 
source recovery. 

Detailed information of this type can be found in 
the many earthworm publications which are available. 

Recommended reading must vary with the depth 
of interest but you can find good information in the follow- 
ing publications. 


The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of 
Worms, with Observations on their Habits by Charles 
Darwin, D Appleton and Company, New York. 


Worming 


by Ron Haines 
Peregian Beach, Queensland. 


E HAVE a large number of unemployed 
people in Australia — not just young people, 
but people of all ages. Itis extremely difficult 


to live a decent sort of life on unemployment benefits. 
The unemployed are forever suffering being called 


‘dole bludgers’. Recently Senator Lady Flo Bjelke- 
Peterson again gave her very hackneyed speech about the 
unemployed being made to work for the dole. She’s a 
woman who should know better. It’s been proved by 
smarter people than her that such a system cannot work. 

If we had in Canberra a caring government instead of 
a Hawke Liberal-style Labor government, we would not 
have the unemployment problems we have today. What 
can we do? We can work for ourselves, but if we are 
unemployed and have no capital there’s no chance of 
getting a loan from any banks. 

Starting a business also means paying provisional 
tax, a comical system whereby you pay a year’s tax in 
advance. It is believed that this system was contrived by 
an overweight public servant one Friday afternoon after he 
had spent a two hour lunch break in the bar. 

One hope for survival is to develop a backyard 
enterprise. If you are an Earth Garden type, the chances 


Biology of Earthworms by C A Edwards and J R Lofty, 
Chapman and Hall,1972. 

The World of the Soil by E J Russell, 

Collins/Readers Union, 1959. 

The Earthworm Book by Jerry Minnich, Rodale Press. 
Earthworms for Ecology and Profit 

Volume I Scientific Earthworm Farming 

Volume 2 Earthworms and the Ecology 

by Gaddie and Douglas, Bookworm Publishing 
Company, 1977. 

Earthworms for Gardeners and Fishermen 

by the CSIRO Division of Soil, 1978. 

Worms eat my garbage by Mary Appelhof, 

Flower Press USA, 1982. 

Intensive Composting with Earthworms by Allan Mitchell, 
Earth Garden 52, November 1986. 


your way 
out of the system 
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are that you will have a little space around the place. Ifnot, 
don’t worry, you must have a carport, garage, outhouse, 
shed or shady verandah or something. What I am getting 
at is starting a business that requires practically no capital. 
The business is breeding worms for bait. All the basic 
information you need to start is in EG 35, pages 44 and 45, 
in an article called ‘Vermiculture’ by Bruce Hedge. 

Once you have a box pulsating with fat juicy worms 
here’s how to make your quid. Pack 20 worms in a paper 
cup or sealable plastic bag and put in a handful of damp 
peat moss or bran. Put about 100 packets or cups into an 
insulated box or esky. Sit with your worms on the road to 
a popular fishing spot early on a Saturday or Sunday 
morning (or both). Have a large sign saying ‘WORMS 
FOR SALE’. 

I can practically guarantee that you will sell all your 
stock quickly at $2 per packet. Ifa packet of 20 worms has 
only cost you 20 cents or less, it’s anice little profit. Itdoes 
help of course if you live near the coast and not out at Tara 
or Timbuktu. 

As you expand (you will), have your packets or cups 
customised with a logo or fancy name. Canvass bait 
outlets. They are often on the lookout for reliable suppli- 
ers. You will find that this new found independence will 
give you pride and a lift in life and the unfair system we 
live under a kick in the backside. 


BIODYNAMIC FARMING 


In Earth Garden 58 Sophie Masson 
introduced us to the biodynamic farm of 
Terry and Sophie Foreman of Black 
Mountain, near Guyra in New South 
Wales. In this issue Terry Foreman talks 
about biodynamic philosophies and how 
they translate in practical terms into the 
preparations and sprays used with 
uncanny success on biodynamic farms 
throughout Australia and the rest of the 
world. 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


ing, although it uses many of the principles of 


B IODYNAMIC farming is not just ‘organic’ farm- 
organic farming. It involves a whole framework of 


thought, a real philosophy. Biodynamics evolved from the 
philosophy of Austrian turn-of-the-century thinker Rudolf 
Steiner, whose influence in other fields such as education 
and the arts is well known. It forms part of his general 
‘anthrosophical’ (or ‘wisdom of people’) ideas which put 
humanity firmly in its place as an integral part of the 
universe. 

Biodynamic farming means essentially, a harmony 
with nature — ‘bio’ means ‘of life’ while ‘dynamic’ em- 
braces the dynamism of life, its rhythms and patterns. This 
recognition of the rhythms of life is at the basis of all Steiner 
thinking, whether it be farming, education, architecture, or 
any of the other fields he was involved in. 

Recognising the rhythms means being able to har- 
monise with Nature, to work with it as a friend and to use it 
as a life-giver. Thus, the soil, which for many ‘commercial’ 
farmers is seen as a mere medium for crops or pasture, is seen 
by biodynamic farmers such as Terry and Sophie Foreman 
as a living force in itself, supporting a host of microorgan- 
isms — a force which needs to be nourished’and sustained. 
Modern agriculture is too oriented towards quantity rather 
than quality. This means that, instead of the earth being 
treated as a living entity, it becomes simply a collection of 
minerals and nutrients from which to extract crops. 


Terry Foreman with the home made mixer he uses for preparing bi 


odynamic sprays. 


Terry and Sophie run their 170 acre mixed farm on 
biodynamic principles, and produce a variety of crops, as 
well as making and selling biodynamic farming sprays. 
They run 200 sheep, 24 head of cattle (used for both dairy 
and beef), poultry, crops such as rye and buckwheat, vege- 
tables of all sorts, fruit such as strawberries, and herbs. 

Much of their produce is sold ata community shop 
in the nearby city of Armidale, called “Harvest Wholefoods’, 
which was opened to showcase and sell a vast variety of 
biodynamic products from all over the region and over 
Australia. 

Many of the people running biodynamic farms in 
the northern NSW region are commercially oriented, and 
their products sometimes command a premium. “But obvi- 
ously profit is not the most important thing,” said Terry 
Foreman. 

“Many of the people who have moved from main- 
stream agriculture into biodynamics did so because of un- 
ease about what they were doing.” 

Terry has a Diploma in Soil Science as well as his 
Agriculture degree, and this scientific background has en- 
abled him to evaluate his land and the possibilities of the soil 
in two ways. However, he rejects the idea of the soil simply 
being a collection of nutrients, and points out that for 
biodynamic farmers, a relationship with the land needs to be 
established, as well as a scientific evaluation of soil poten- 
tial. 

“Biodynamic farmers learn to interpret their farm, 
to follow its signs, as well as helping along the work of 
Nature,” he said. 

“We human beings, we are there to work with 
Nature, to assist it— that has been the work of human beings 
always, we have always sought to make our environment 
work for and with us.” 

“Biodynamic farming builds on the traditional 
ideas of organic farming, using all the products of a farm to 
produce more things, for example compost and manuring, 
but it goes further than that. It refers to the dynamic nature 
of the life forces, a state of constant flux and change and 
development. It treats the farm as a living organism, part of 
a wider organism, in its place in the universe.” 

As such, biodynamic farmers learn to interpret and 
understand their land, in the wider universal context, and use 
this knowledge to produce better crops and other products. 
Biodynamic farming uses two special sprays as an integral 
part of practice, and shies clear of chemicals. As such, 
biodynamic products hold special interest for allergy suffer- 
ers who have reactions to the chemicals used in raising 
animals and crops. 


Biodynamic sprays 

Practically, this involves the preparation and use of 
the two scientifically formulated biodynamic sprays — a 
soil spray and a leaf spray. 

“These fulfil different functions,” said Terry. 
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“The soil spray stimulates the life in the soil, all the 
minute organisms which live in it and later express them- 
selves through the plant life. The leaf spray is to help plants 
attain their full balance while they are growing.” 

The biodynamic preparations use rich materials 
and are made for sale by Terry and Sophie on their farm. The 
soil spray is made by packing cow manure into cow horns, 
and burying the horns throughout the winter in a soil pit. 
“The earth itself is most active during the winter, it is when 
the life multiplies underground, so that’s why we bury the 
horns all winter,” Terry said. 

Inspring, the horns are dug up, and the mixture they 
contain is mixed by hand in tubs of water, finally sprayed 
into the soil in tiny quantities when it is in its seminal period. 
The leaf spray is made in a similar fashion, but using silica 
in the horns. 

There are also composting preparations which are 
sprayed onto compost, which the Foremans also make for 
sale. In an article he wrote for the biodynamic farmers’ 
magazine, Casuarina, Terry writes: 

“Within the dark warmth of the compost heap a 
myriad of living creatures come and go and intermingle 
against a background of weaving and interweaving cycles 
and processes of all the earth’s elements. Nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, calcium, potassium, silica, sulphur, and all the 
others which had been organised into living form or were in 
manure or in minerals attached to roots are left in chaotic 
residue in the compost heap, as the life which earlier had held 
them moves on, expands out. 

“These elements are now drawn away from their 
old ruins of dead leaves, roots, skins and shells and even 
bones. They are drawn and whirled away by their own 
ordering processes down towards the humus — the dark cool 
fertile ground in which the new year’s growth will find its 
foundation.” 

Biodynamics doesn’t only involve listening to the 
earth with all the senses, and coming to understand it. It also 
presupposes that human beings can change and develop land 
and microcosms of the universe, such as farms. 

“From time immemorial people have worked 
sympathetically with the earth to make it a better, more 
productive place for us,” said Terry. 

“The important word is sympathetic — many of the 
large-scale agricultural practices now in use are not sympa- 
thetic.” 


Terry and Sophie Foreman can be contacted at 
Rosencross Farm, Black Mountain, NSW 2365. 

The biodynamic farming magazine, ‘Casuarina’ is 
available from the secretary, Robert Williams Biodynamic 
Agriculture Foundation, 351 Galston Rd, Galston, NSW 
2159. 

The Rudolf Steiner Book Centre is at 307 Sussex St, 
Sydney, 2000; telephone (02) 264 5169. 


WUrtS are On tne move 


by John Downey 


Ballarat, Victoria. 


HATSAYURT? A simple definition is that it’s 
\ \ a polygonic sided house with a domed roof 
which uses the compression ring principle in con- 

struction with no interior supports. 

The word yurt comes from Mongolia and in that 
country Mongolians have lived for many hundreds of years 
in these round houses. In Mongolia a yurt consists of a light 
timber framework covered by layers of blankets and an outer 
skin of heavy canvas. They must be extremely warm as tem- 
peratures as low as -50° F are commonly experienced during 
winter months. Mongolian yurts can be erected or dis- 
mantled within half an hour by the nomadic herdspeople. 

The modern day yurt is still based on the Mongo- 
lian roundhouse concept. The design i 
of a yurt allows annexes to be added GE 
on construction or progressively at a r 
later stage as the need arises. The 
method of construction is basically 
simple — the component parts are 
assembled in prefabricated style 
from the foundations upwards. It has 
been calculated that a yurt can with- 
stand a 35 tonne weight on its roof — 

a herd of elephants maybe. 

Not that many people 
would care for an elephant party on 
their yurt roof while they’re trying to have a snooze. 

The only place of manufacture in Australia is in 
New South Wales at the Goulburn Yurtworks where the 
floor, wall and roof sections are precision made in modular 
form (see Earth Garden 47). Yurts come in 4.6, 6.1, and 8.4 
metre diameters, or for those who prefer the old lingo 15, 18 
and 28 feet diameters. As many annexes as desired may be 


added around the periphery to serve as bedrooms, bath- 
rooms, kitchens and sundecks. 

Due to the shape, great care must be taken in setting 
out the piers or stumps so that when the upper panels are 
assembled they come together correctly: the modules are 
made to a5 mm tolerance — give or take a milimetre or two. 


Owner builder yurts 

Yurts come in many different configurations from 
basic frame kits for the various diameters in uncladded form 
or double insulated with exterior and interior cladding. 
Frame kits are available for owner builders who wish to have 
the fun of erecting their own yurt. 

There are so many variations of yurts — full details 
and the price structure may be obtained from the Yurtworks 
or by contacting me.* Yurts can be erected by owner 
builders with some practical skills but you will need some 
willing helpers as the component parts can be quite heavy. If 
desired, the Yurtworks will provide a construc- 
tion team to erect your yurt or provide a 
construction Overseer to supervise 
and help in construstion. 

What is difficult to de- 
scribe is the pleasurable atmosphere 
that pervades within a yurt. Due to 
the polygonic shape, the sloping 
walls and the domed ceiling with 
cupola on top, a feeling of spacious- 
ness is created. Also, with the 
bubble dome or cupola the sunlight or moon and starlight 
filters in. It’s quite nice to look through your ceiling and see 
the universe displayed. 

As yurts are also of a semi-crystalline shape there 
may be something in the philosophy of the beneficial prop- 
erties of crystals. Perhaps this may have some bearing on the 
atmosphere created within a yurt. 


: Have you enjoyed John Wolfe's series 
of articles 'Battling in the Bush’? 


Earth Garden readers have responded enthusiastically to the writings of John 
«Wolfe. In the best traditions of self-reliance, John has recently published his own 
book, 'Hello Big Brother’. If you'd like to enjoy more of John Wolfe's writing you 
can buy ‘Hello Big Brother' direct from the author for $12.00 post free. 
‘Hello Big Brother' is entertaining and moving and gallops through more 
episodes of a lifetime than many people would experience in three. 


SHELLO BIG BROTHER by John Wolfe. PO BOX 46 MALLACOOTA, 3889. $12 posted. = 


Yurts can look pleasing in many settings — ona 
bush block, on high peaks, overlooking the ocean with a 
panoramic view of just about anywhere where they blend in 
with the environment. Suburbia.is not quite their spot in the 
boxes on the hillside situation although some have slipped 
into sheltered back gardens and are used for studios, dens, 
offices and playhouses. Yurts can well serve for purposes 
other than houses — namely holiday villages, meditation 
poustinias, information centres, bush gazebos and kiosks. 

At ‘Gunningbar’ near Goulburn Mike Shepherd 
(who introduced yurts to Australia) has established a yurt 
village of some 13 yurts of various sizes and styles — there 
is even a self-contained yurt toilet. It is a delightful place 
with yurts scattered around the hillside overlooking a large 
dam and The Gunningbar Ranges. 

Mike now regards ‘Gunningbar’ as a farm for 
people of all nationalities and callings. It is available for 
groups of people who want to get away from the usual 
holiday places. The rates are very reasonable and you can be 
assured of country hospitality and have a lovely time. 

Recently I was there at a yurt workshop weekend 
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and yurt people from near and far came to participate in the 
activities and see the construction of a yurt while there. In 
good humour and with skill the team battled on against the 
elements and in two days a splendid new yurt emerged. 


Artisan’s weekend 


On Anzac Day weekend (23 — 25 April) Mike and 
his merry band are holding an Artisan’s Weekend where 
craftworks of all kinds will be performed and displayed. So 
if you have any skills in the fields of leatherwork, wood- 
work, spinning, weaving, knitting, pottery, sculpture, 
sketching, painting, old time bushcraft skills or any of the 
many others you can think of and do — come along. 

Brochures will be available shortly from Mike 
Shepherd or myself with details of what happening. Further 
details on yurts and the Artisan’s Weekend will be available 
from these addresses. 
*Mike Shepherd 
Goulburn Yurtworks 
Box 645, 36/40 Ross St 
Goulburn 2580 


*John Downey 
Lone Pine Ridge 
912 Eureka St 
Ballarat 3350. 
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The solar challenge: 
ying the photon way 


Students from Morphett Vale High 
School in South Australia designed, 
constructed and raced their own solar 
car in the World Solar Challenge car race 
from Darwin to Adelaide in November 
last year. As we mentioned in the De- 
cember issue, this issue we are printing 
the best story describing their efforts 
submitted to Earth Garden. 


by Nigel Hart, Bill Hayes, Kenneth Ng, 
Corina Wagner, Kirk Chessman 


and Tim Kloeden 
Morphett Vale High School, South Australia. 


FTER twenty two days of racing, the Photon Flyer, 

Morphett Vale High School’s entry in the Pentax 

World Solar Challenge, finally crossed the finish 
line at 11.20 am on Sunday 22 November, 1987. 

The car crossed the line 11th out of 24 cars from all 
around the world, making us the first secondary school to 
finish a solar race across Australia from Darwin to Adelaide. 

The project was the biggest Morphett Vale High 
School has ever accomplished in its 14 year history. It has 
taken two years and six months of planning and construction 
for the Photon Flyer to go from a dream to a reality, and we 
were able to work on a comparatively small budget of 
$80,000. David Milne, project co-ordinator, was extremely 
pleased with the support given to the project from the 
community and the amount of publicity which has come 
from the media. 

The team itself consisted of 31 students, eight 
drivers, eight mechanics and numerous backup people. Five 
teachers made up the rest of the crew, which was split into 
two groups — one group leaving from Darwin and the other 
from Alice Springs. The car travelled 180 km a day, except 
for some difficulties on the second day with our batteries and 
the weather. The second group arrived in Alice Springs a 
week later and drove 600 km north to meet the car and bring 
it down to Kulgera. The car was then left with a skeleton 
crew of six to bring it the rest of the way to Adelaide. 

The Photon Flyer runs totally from solar energy, 
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which makes it pollution free, and it has 2 X 375 watt 240 
volt permanent magnet DC current motors. There are 2 X 12 
volt Gates batteries connected from the solar panels to a 
speed control and the motors, which drive a chain to a6 gear 
derailleur system, and through the back axle to the drive 
wheel which is on the right ‘driver’s’ side. 

The brakes on the Photon Flyer are hydraulically 
operated disc brakes at the front and the wheels are 700 mm 
modified bicycle wheels. The suspension on the front of the 
car is double wishbones with coils over dampers, while on 
the rear there are trailing springs with sway bars and a 
transverse tie rod. The estimated maximum speed of the 
Photon Flyer is 60 km/h with a cruising speed of 30 km/h. 

The race rules included the following constraints 
for vehicles — 


1 The solar vehicle was not to be towed in any way. 
2 The solar car was not allowed to haVe a regenera- 
tive system to recharge the batteries. 

3 The allowed dimensions for the solar panels were 
4mx2m. 

4 Every solar vehicle had to be declared roadworthy. 
5 Failure to follow any road or detour signs meant an 
instant disqualification from the race. 

6 All solar cars had to run on solar power only. 


Welcoming party 

During the race and before the car arrived in Alice 
Springs the school band, which consisted of 25 students and 
3 teachers, toured the primary and secondary schools in 
Alice Springs before meeting up with the car. A large crowd 
turned up at Todd Mall in the town to listen to the band’s per- 
formance — it was a pity the car didn’t arrive until the next 
day! 

The two major highlights of the tour were the 
‘Disco in the Dust’ when the band came out to where the 
car’s crew were camping and used their own petrol generator 
to provide power for the amp speakers. The other highlight 
was having the Photon Flyer theme song ‘Run with the Sun’ 
played on radio station 8HA. 

Through all the dust, heat and the exhaustion we 
managed to complete the Pentax World Solar Challenge and 
be the only South Australian entry to finish. The Pentax 
World Solar Challenge was a great success and to be a part 
of the Photon Flyer was a great experience and we wish to see 
more races like this one in the future. 


EARTH GARDEN 


REVYIEWS 


Edited by Sophie Masson 


The production of 
grapes and wines in cool 
climates 
by David Jackson and 
Danny Schuster, 
Nelson $35 (hardcover). 


HE TWO authors of this 
Te are involved in the 
New Zealand winemaking 
industry and have extensive 
knowledge and experience of 
viniculture. This book provides 
a comprehensive guide for the 
growing list of Australians who 
want to make their own wine. 


NELSON 


DANID JACKSON & DANNY SCHUSTER 


The first part of the book 
deals with the geographical dis- 
tribution of the grape, in such 
places as France, Germany, 
Austria, England (yes, there is a 
wine industry in England!), as 
well as California, Australia and 
New Zealand. The second part 
concentrates on grape growing 
itself, with advice on such impor- 
tant matters as choosing a vine- 
yard site, climate requirements, 
training grape vines and vine 
growth. Pests and diseases are 
also covered and a list of suitable 
grape varieties is provided. 

The third part of the book 
details winemaking, explaining 
the principles of the process, as 
well as providing lots of informa- 
tion on how to produce different 
varieties — red, white, and rose, 
still and sparkling, with a special 
section on the champenois 
(champagne) method. 


Small scale winemaking 
is also covered, and the final 
chapters deal with the storage, 
ageing and evaluation of wine, as 
well as the future of the wine 
industry. Several useful appen- 
dices give information on sugar 
levels, determination of sulphur 
dioxide, determination of alcohol 
content and other topics. 
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The book is written in a 
very readable style and provides 
a lot of good, detailed informa- 
tion. It is illustrated with black 
and white photos. 


Communes in rural 
Australia 
by Margaret Munro- 
Clark, 
Hale and Iremonger, 
$14.95 (paperback). 


ANY thousands of 

people throughout 

Australia now live in 
communes or co-operatives. 
The Aquarius Festival and its af- 
termath have passed into history 
now, but the movement it 
spawned keeps gaining in 
strength. However, infor- 
mation about the communes 
movement in Australia has al- 
ways been thin on the ground, 
and this recent study by a 
Sydney academic fills in a lot of 
gaps for interested observers, as 
well as those more directly in- 
volved. Margaret Munro’s out- 
look is that of a ‘sympathetic 
outsider’ and she treats her 
subject fairly. There are several 
parts to this book. The first part 


STR 
THE MOVEMENT SINCE 1970 


deals with the psychological and 
philosophical background to the 
commune movement. In part, 
Munro-Clark maintains that 
rural communes form part of the 
Romantic tradition! Part two 
delves into the historical and 
political background of the com- 
mune movement, and also ex- 
plores current issues within the 
movement, and ideologies within 
the different communes in Aus- 
tralia. 

Part two also takes us 
into the practical realities of life 
in a land-sharing community, 
and finishes up with a thought- 
ful chapter on the wider rele- 
vance of the communes move- 
ment. The book is illustrated 
with many black and white pho- 
tographs, mainly of the Tuntable 
Falls community. 

Munro-Clark concludes 
with a sentiment few would 
quarrel with: “Whatever the fu- 
ture of rural survival communi- 
ties, they are far from being an 
insignificant phenomenon. 

They testify to a level of 
dismay at the character of mod- 
em urban/suburban life which 
is widely shared in our society, 
though few may choose to act it 
out.” 

There are also several 
appendices which are of interest, 
including a questionnaire used 
by the author to compile com- 
parative data. 


EARTH GARDEN REVIEWS 
The Basics of Angora 
Breeding 
by Mavis Walledge, 
Nelson, rrp $18.95 (soft 

cover). 


NGORA goats are looking 
more and more like a vi- 
able option for small and 


big farmers alike. Their beauti- 
ful mohair fleece, thick and lus- 
trous, sells very well and is made 
into many woollen garments. 
Angoras, although they have 
been in Australia since the 
1830s, are only just starting to 
attain peak popularity, and 
many farmers are breeding lines 
patiently to ensure that Austra- 
lian mohair eventually gets as 
high a reputation as Australian 
sheep’s wool. 

This book is a welcome 
addition to the ‘how to’ shelves of 
practical knowledge from an 
author, Mavis Walledge, who has 
been breeding Angoras for many 
years. 

She covers things like 
shearing, equipment, hus- 
bandry techniques of all kinds, 
breeding matters and the like, 
and has an interesting section at 
the end on ‘associated topics’ — 

such as buying a property, 
shows and sales, how to buy 
Angoras, and a host of other 
topics. It’s all clearly laid-out in 
easy to consult sections, and 
written in a very readable style. 
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The Potter’s Project 
Book 

by Peter Consentino, 

Nelson, $29.95 (hard- 
back). 


T HIS IS a very interest- 
ing and inspiring book for 
any amateur potter who 
would like to expand their range. 
It’s written by a British potter 
who is also head of Creative 
Studies at the Milton Keynes 
College inthe UK. He has written 
another book, ‘Creative Pottery’, 
which was also very well re- 
ceived. 

The book presents 20 
projects, ranging in difficulty, for 
the potter to make. These in- 
clude a cheese bell and dish, an 
egg cup stand, spice jars, a din- 
ner service, a chess set, and the 
piece de resistance, a fantasy 
castle. All the steps for making 
the projects are illustrated, and 
the final product is illustrated in 
beautiful colour photos. There’s 
also a preliminary section on the 
principles of throwing, including 
the selection and preparation of 
clay and working on the wheel. 

This book is recommen- 
ded as an inspiration and a guide 
not only to all would-be potters, 
but also for those more experi- 
enced in the art of throwing. 


EARTE GARDEN UNCILASSIOFIUEIDS 


Unclassifieds are 24 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for Unclassifieds for the next issue is 4 March. 


1988 ASTROLOGICAL CALENDAR & MOON 
PLANTING GUIDE. Colour poster with the year shown 
as acircle. Complete explanation included. Mail order 
only $4 (includes postage). Bulk discount applies if you 
want several copies ($2.40 ea). Write to Thomas 
Zimmer, Mt Cougal Rd, Tallebudgera Valley, Q 4228. 


KEITH & IRENE’S SYDNEY CITY is out at last! 
Sydney past and present: what to see, where to shop, 
eat, stay and enjoy; 192 pages, maps, 100 photos. 
Price $12.95, post free to EG readers, from Smith’s 
Guides, PO Box 378, Epping, NSW 2121. 


QUICK BRICK are pleased to announce the availability 
of their new Quick Form machine. This mould differs 
from all other blockmaking machines, in that the wall is 
built in one operation, with only one handling of mate- 
rials, and the work is completed at once. 

The form can be used with the same ease for 
cement, reinforced concrete, pisé de terre (rammed 
earth) or soilcement. Adjustable (four sizesinone) 110 
mm, 150 mm, 190 mm and 230 mm wide walls. 
Optional extra cavity wall core fitting available. Fill it, 
move it and you've built it. Most comprehensive 
instruction manual supplied. Phone or send SAE for 
brochure to Quick Brick, PO Box 627, Gympie 4570. 
Phone (071) 824313 b/h, (071) 827364 a/h, or visit us 
at 54 Chatsworth Road, Gympie. 


THE AUSTRALIAN HERB SOCIETY INC. Members 
receive a quarterly magazine, access to ‘seed bank’ 
and extensive tape lending library, free to members. 
For application form please write to: The Secretary, 
PO Box 110, Mapleton, Queensland 4560. 


RAINFOREST POETRY MAGAZINE Rainforest 
Musings is now available for a retail price of $4; 
quantities of 10 or more $3.50 postage inclusive. An 
annual subscription of $20 gives you priority publica- 
tion of yourown manuscripts. Rainforest Musings, PO 
Box 230, Kuranda 4872. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stone- 
ground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at home 
with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. “Endorsed by 
the Housewives’ Association”. Write for catalogues to: 
Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, 3175, 
enclosing three postage stamps, ortelephone (03) 795 
2725. Distributor inquiries welcome. 
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SOAP RECIPES WANTED: Any information related 
to soap-making would be greatly appreciated. Please 
write to: C Beasley, Lot 45 Jahn Drive, Glenore Grove 
4342. 


MUDBRICK WORKSHOPS by EARTHLY DESIGNS, 
Saturday March 12th, June 11th, September 10th and 
November 26th, 1988. 9:30 am to 3:00 pm, $20 per 
person, includes lunch. 

Aspects covered, which will enable you to 
build your own house of earth, will include — soil 
suitability, making & laying bricks, house design, door 
and window frame construction, kitchen cupboard 
design, roofing and water tank construction (stabilised 
mudbricks and ferro-cement). Mudbrick house with 
mudbrick floor onsite. Enrolment is essential and must 
include fee. Directions provided on enrolment. Over- 
night camping sites available. Graham Pill, The Old 
Coach Road, Kendall 2439. Phone (065) 594341. 


RAINBOW POWER COMPANY shares for sale. | have 
14, $500 shares for sale at $450 each. | will sell 
separately or in lots. Note: RPC Board must approve 
purchasers. Write to 3/16 Charlton Ave, Cheltenham 
3192 or phone Geoff on (03) 584 9808. 


QUICK BRICK advise more stock now available of 
Quick Brick and Quick Paver machines for immediate 
delivery. Solid steel construction, no assembly or clips 
required. The fastest, easiest machine to operate. 
Pays for itself first day. You will make better quality 
pavers than you can buy, and a limitless range of 
colours to make more designs. Phone or send SAE for 
brochure to Quick Brick, PO Box 627, Gympie 4570. 
Phone (071) 824313 b/h, (071) 827364 a/h. 


SEEDS — 400 varieties - Herb, Flower, Oriental and 
Gourmet Vegetables, and Dried Flower seeds. Send 
$4.70 incl P & H for our colourful catalogue or SASE for 
a price list. Wall charts — $3.75 each plus P & H. 
KING HERB SEEDS, PO BOX 14, GLENBROOK, 
2773. 


PRESSED BLOCK, MUDBRICK-MAKING MACHINE 
for hire — Victoria. Machine can easily produce 75 
bricks per hour, for very low hiring costs (see story in 
EG 53). If you want to make your bricks in a hurry, 
phone Brent or Kate Adams on (054) 271419, or write 
to PO Box 325 Kyneton, Victoria, 3444. 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your responsibil- 
ity to check all deals. We charge a rate of 24 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired 
length, plus $20 for a professionally-drawn illustration to go with your ad, taken from any old tatty 
photo you care to send us. All LAND LINES must include your name and address (phone number is 
optional). LAND LINES for the April issue should be in (to PO Box 188 Moreland, 3058) by 4 March. 


SUNSHINE COAST, Queensland. Permaculture farm 
featured in ABC TV Heartlands series. 11 acres, 
organic fruit and nut orchards with varied inter- 
plantings, poultry, forest, pasture, large vegetable 
garden. Modern passive solar brick & timber home 
with large self-contained flat, ample sheds. Close 
beaches, shopping, 1 1/4 hours from Brisbane. Unique 
property offering healthy, environmentally benign life- 
style. $180,000. J & M Skelton, Tread Softly Farm, Old 
Palmwoods Road, Woombye 4559. Phone (071) 42 
1897. 


NORTHERN NSW Share in secluded property on the 
upper Clarence River. 6,000 acres, mostly timbered 
ranges, pockets of dry rainforest, cleared river flats. 
$15,000 share includes 20 acre house site, phone 
Philip Clarke (07) 3003195 or (09) 3374316. 


CENTRAL QUEENSLAND FARM, fully equipped on 8 
& 1/2 hectares (21.5 acres), house, etc. Basically self 
sufficient WI/WO $38,000 ono. Write to Mrs LJ Heitink, 
Bogantungan 4702 or phone (079) 853 281, 12to 3pm. 


WEST OF BRISBANE 100 km, 15 acres to share. 
Owner must work in city and has little time to develop 
property. Offering free accommodation to someone 
willing to undertake caretaking and gardening. Must be 
health conscious vegetarian. Write to Wayne Pollard, 
PO Box 44, Rosewood, Qld 4340. 


DORRIGO NORTHERN NSW Beautiful 8 acres, 
sealed road, power, permanent water, freehold title, 
$25,000. Phone Allison (062) 498715. 


NEAR SYDNEY One or two people wanted to help 
care for elderly lady and to develop alternative lifestyle 
property near Sydney. Please write to Caretaker, PO 
Box 184, Panania 2213. 
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BETWEEN LISMORE AND MURWILLUMBAH The 
Lillifield community has 330 acres of beautiful land in 
the hills between Lismore and Murwillumbah. It’s 
about 15 minutes from Nimbin and an hour from the 
coast and is fully approved by the local council. 

Overall, the land is owned by an incorporated 
company but each member has shares which give 
entitlement to about 5 acres for private use. In addition, 
members share in over 100 acres of common land 
which is available to all for recreation, forestry agricul- 
ture, etc, as well as having the use of the Community 
Meeting House, the tractor and other equipment. 

The Daystar Rudolf Steiner School is located 
on adjoining land. 

The basic framework of roads and dams has 
been completed and our initial membership has been 
established. Now we are looking for more people to 
help us move into the next stage of our developing 
community. People who will respect this beautiful land 
as well as each other. 

The share price of $13,800 per household 
entitles you to all community facilities as well as to 
possession of your chosen 5 acre site. 

If this appeals to you please write to: 

‘Lillifield’, Lillian Rock, via Nimbin 2480, or 
telephone (066) 897 224. 


NEAR MURWILLUMBAH NSW 1/10 share in 419 
acres approved Multiple Occupancy. 15 minutes to 
Murwillumbah, bounded on three sides by Mount 
Warning National Park. 

Pole house set between two creeks amongst 
beautiful rock gardens. Frost free. 200 avocado trees 
of varying age, some 10 metres tall, all irrigated plus 
many other sub-tropical fruit trees. 

Permanent creek runs 240 volt hydro power. 
Machinery, combustion stove, solar hot water in- 
cluded. $58,000 phone Jenna at work (066) 723 904. 


FAR NORTH COAST NSW 1/15th share in Serendip- 
ity Community south of Woodburn, northern NSW. 

Share includes 10 acres, 4 bedroom house, 
large shed, 7.5 kva generator, greenhouse, telephone, 
AG swimming pool, various fruit trees, plenty of water, 
community tractor and implements. Part ownership in 
remaining 650 acres. Ideal place for nature lovers. Be 
surrounded by eucalypt forest, heath and national 
park, wonderful wildlife and flora and close to un- 
touched beaches and river. 20 minutes to shops. 
Unique legal set-up. Price $49,950. Please phone 
(066) 218939 or write to Rosemary Zillig, 46 Ubrihien 
St, Lismore 2480. 


national parks, State forests, lakes, beaches, 40 acres 


with creek $21,500; 100 acres with small river 
$36,000; 350 acres POA has approved 5 km creek 
front. Ring Nancy on (047) 84 1020, or write to ‘Land’, 
Box C63, Clarence Street, Sydney 2000. 


SOUTH EAST NSW One 1/15th share in 535 acre 
community farm in Towamba Valley in south east 
NSW. Approximately 35 km from Eden and 15kmfrom 
school and shop. 

Mudbrick and timber dwelling, 2 large sheds, 
chicken run, cowbale and paddock, dam, creek, rain 
water tanks. Solar lights, phone connected, not con- 
nected to mains power. Established gardens, includ- 
ing variety of fruit trees, usable land in idyllic bushland 
setting. $30,000, phone (02) 560 3161. 


HEALESVILLE Victoria. Moora Moora Community 
has a vacancy for caretaker of our community centre. 
We require an honest, friendly person or couple with 
organisational ability and a liking for people. Accom- 
modation provided, not necessary to be a member but 
welcome to apply. For further information please write 
to lan Campbell, PO Box 214, Healesville 3777. 


LAND LINES 
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NIMBIN NSW One share left in 10-share multiple 
occupancy on 136 acres near Nimbin NSW, offering 7 
&1/2 acres, 50 acres commons; beautiful views, rain- 
forest gullies, fertile arable land, maximum privacy. 
Phone, electricity available. School bus, secure com- 
pany title. Good home site, $13,500. Phone Gwen (08) 
388 6704 orwrite to Mark Taranto, c/- PO Nimbin 2480. 


LANCEFIELD One hour from Melbourne GPO. Work 
in Melbourne but live in peaceful surroundings with 
native wildlife for neighbours on 20 acres partially 
cleared bush. 3 bedroom w b house, SEC and estab- 
lished fruit trees, garden. Cannot be built out. School 
bus at gate. Telephone John (054) 291625. 


WARBURTON VIC, McMahon’s Creek, 3/4 acre north 
facing block, State Forest on two sides. Mountain 
views, hexagonal split-level concrete slab, plus permit 
for steel frame mudbrick house. Large garage, small 
orchard. $25,000. For further details contact: Brian & 
Dianne Lennon, 17 Lawford St, Box Hill North, Victoria. 
(03) 898 5129. 


URBENVILLE 30 km south of Queensland border 55 
acres of undulating lightly timbered land with approxi- 
mately 25 acres cleared. Adjoins small piece of crown 
land with 100 ft waterfall on permanent running creek 
and is 3 km from Yabra State Forest (rainforest). Two 
dams, stock yards, hay shed and partially built living 
shed with septic, electricity and telephone connected. 
Bitumen road frontage with school bus service, 
$50,000. Phone Don Jensen (044) 221 916 after 6pm, 
or write to 36 Cavalier Parade, Bomaderry 2541. 


BARKERS CREEK Victoria, 5 km from Castlemaine. 
Peaceful bush retreat of 22 acres of native trees, some 
fruit, half acre of organic vegies. Dam and tws. Many 
buildings, all SEC supplied, old w b house, sound 
foundations and roof, 6 rooms, 4 pine ceilings, suits 
renovator-improver. Great potential for extensions. 10 
square lined kiosk with leadlight windows. Could 
convert into second house. Small log cabin with 
shower (could easily add 2 rooms). Workshop, library 
— 6 square with some shelving. Large chook house, 
secluded but easy access to Midland Highway, 
$90,000 ono. Genuine sale, old couple needs town 
and family care. | & W Knothe phone (054) 742457 
after 3 pm. 


SEEKING 1 to 100 acres of natural timbered bushland 
with house or approval to build alternative housing. 
Must have permanent water, good soil and access to 
school and markets. Can view possibilities in April and 
May 88. Shane and Loretta Bancroft, MS 398 
Strathdickie, Proserpine, Queensland 4800. 


LAND LINES 


NORTH WEST OF TOWNSVILLE: Isolated 80 acres 
sclerophyll forest $80,000. Seaview range. Phone 
(077) 763177 b/h or (077) 763896 ash. 


connected and a mudbrick studio, scattered trees, 
park-like appearance, 5 minutes from the beaches in 
Mimosa Rocks National Park, building permit for 
house, 200 metres off the bitumen. Phone J &H Kelly, 
(064) 941516. 


‘MOORA-MOORA, situated on the top of Mt Toole-be- 
Wong, one and a half hour’s drive from Melbourne, is 
a well established co-operative community of 6 clus- 
ters in 640 acres of bush and agricultural land. We 
seek a limited number of new families to join existing 
members whose interests are largely conservation, 
owner building, health, craft, music, agriculture and 
schooling. Write to ‘Membership’, Moora Moora, Box 
214, Healesville, 3777. 


SOUTH EAST QUEENSLAND Hillview, Christmas 
Creek Valley, 4 adjoining 25 freehold acre blocks. All 
blocks have good NE aspect house sites. Sealed road 
frontage, close to primary school, bus to Beaudesert 
High. 

Power and phone available. Good grasses 
and rich soil, short distance to Lamington National 
Park. 3 blocks are gently sloping. One with 2,500 GPH 
bore (good water). Two with very good dam sites, one 
with spring creek frontage. From $47,500 to $60,000. 
Please phone Bruce or Sue (075) 449 126. 


WEST OF MARYBOROUGH QLD 1/20th share in 
utopia environment reserve. 1300 acre property 170 
km west of Maryborough with 10 acre entitlement. Old 
Queensland farm house, large shade trees, good soil, 
suit subtropical fruits. Access to sizeable dam. Con- 
tact Peter Gregory, Utopia Road, Brooweena, Queen- 
sland 4620. 
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SOUTH EAST QUEENSLAND Lovely old colonial 
house, cedar joinery, polished floors, open fire. 1/2 
acre with fruit trees, grapes, herbs, small income from 
raspberries. Ideal for home occupation. $48,000. 
Phone (076) 614498. G & J Crittenden, 19 Clarke St, 
Warwick 4370. 


ATHERTON TABLELAND NEAR CAIRNS 2 acre 
share in established permaculture (over 200 fruit and 
food trees, chooks, goats etc) $20,000. Property 
situated on Atherton Tableland near Cairns. Please 
write to Hugh Skinner, PO Box 230 Kuranda, North 
Queensland 4872. 


MID NORTH COAST — 1/7th share in 587 acres 
approx 25 acres per share 4 km dirt road. School bus 
1 km, 40 percent rainforest, balance open forest, 
excellent house sites, views, soil, river, permanent 
creeks, waterfall, 10 km from the village of Comboyne, 
$13,500 per share. Phone Graham (065) 534028. 


ROLLANDS PLAINS, NSW 45 minutes from Port 
Macquarie. Beautiful 51 acre retreat, 5 acres cleared. 
Unique 2 bedroom house with tipi shaped livingroom 
(pole framed). 12 volt solar power and generator for 
240 volts. Five dams, creek, phone. Fruit trees, or- 
ganic garden, sheds, caravan. 

Peaceful island inthe forest. $69,000. Option 
to buy nursery business including stock. Phone (065) 
858 203, U Bosch, Extension Rd, Rollands Plains, 
NSW 2441. 
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own 100 acres plus sharing benefits of community 

living, in truly beautiful surroundings. More families, 

single parents especially welcome as we wish to create 

an alternative school. Full price $35,000. Please write 
o Maurice, Two Waters Farm Cooperative, PO Box 63, 
abulam_ 2470. 


LAND LINES CONTINUE ON THE NEXT PAGE. 


ROCKY CAPE, NORTH WEST COAST, Tasmania. 
306 acres, 80 percent down to pasture, water, close to 
power and highway. Boundary borders Rocky Cape 
National Park (coastal park). $95,000 not negotiable. 
Please contact Rod or Jenny Cooke, PO Box 365, 
Wynyard, Tasmania 7325 or phone (004) 421144. 


WAUCHOPE NSW area but consider elsewhere. 
Wanted for lease from February — house on acreage. 
Married self-employed couple (writer/photographer) 
who also enjoy hobby farming. No children. Willing to 
caretake. Pamela and Herman Odijk, Lot 1, Redbank 
Rd, Wauchope, NSW 2446. 


BEMBOKA SOUTHERN NSW Bega Valley, 360° 
beautiful mountain views, permanent creek water, 
pasture and timber, power and phone available. 
Sealed road 2 km, school and shops 10 minutes. 27 
acres $22,500, 32 acres $25,000. Please write to Piers 
Hodgson RMB 126 Tathra Rd, Bega 2550. 
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TARA QUEENSLAND On main Tara-Chinchilla road 
(all weather). 22 km to town with all amenities; school 
bus 1 km. Self-sufficiency on 34 ha (85 acres), 1/3 
cleared. Comfortable 2 bedroom home, slate floors, 
phone, septic, gas stove and fridge, solar power, back- 
up generator. Cabin, sheds, shearing shed and yards. 
Fenced into 7 paddocks; electric (solar) internal 
fences, hingejoint boundary. 4 dams, pump, diesel 
tractor, implements. Large organic garden. Plus 
commercial angora goat herd, other animals, geese, 
bees. $79,500. To arrange inspection please phone 
(074) 653519. Aileen and David Goss, ‘Balumbanda’, 
Tara, Queensland 4421. 


NIMBIN NSW Land shares, two to ten acres surveyed 
on 380 acre property. Deep creek with many swim- 
ming holes. Cleared land and original forest. Wildlife 
and breathtaking surrounds. 2 WD access and gravity 
water to all shares. Full council approval, $13,000. 
Contact Mark Taranto, c/PO Nimbin 2480, or leave 
message (066) 891 492. Suit environmentally minded 
people. Use of 200 acres of commons. 


BOOKS & ISSUES 
BOOKS EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058 


ENERGY WORKS! — $19.95 
Earth Garden Building Book — $24.95 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — $8.50 


EG binders (hold 12 copies) — $11.50 each (posted) 


MAGAZINES 


Subscription — $15.00 


The lot: EG 1 — one before current Issue 
(excludes EG 13) — $97.00 posted (save $60) 
Single issues: EG 1 — current issue — $2.75 each 


Postcode 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058 
Please post me 6/12/18 issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number ... 


l enclose: 


( )$15.00 ( )Two year subscription — $31.00 ( )Three year subscription — $48.00 


Back copies 


EG1: Move out . . . food co-ops . . . Kibbutz and 
Moshav . . . Montsalvat . . . herbs . . . Fred 
Robinson . . . bean sprouts . . . compost and 


mulch... comfrey . . . earthworms. 


EG2: Start a garden Neil Douglas . . . Keyline 
system . . . Kiewa farms drying and storing 
food . . . hydroponics recycling garbage . . . 
nutrition, 


EG3: Herbs compost fast fertiliser... all 
about goats mudbricks. domes . water 
wheel . . . bread salads pottery 
spinning... vegies 
EG4: The honey bee back to the land in Tassie 
.. . the transition black sheep... tanning. . . 
candles... bread donkeys .. . a wall-hanging. 
EG5: The wind — windmills windpumps .. . 
generators raku pottery Cinva ram... 
poultry - Hamburghs moon planting . . . 
fallout shelter vegan way 
EG6: Solar 1 sun cults solar cooker. . . 
sundials Lost World Clifton Pugh... 
concrete hquse Shalom Cajun cookin’ 
horses spirit of Nimbin 
EG7: Solar 2 — hot water Mudbrick techniques 
... Angora goats make a leather bag and belt 
. . Mushrooms natural dyes. 
EG8: Gas power methane digester . . . by truck 
to Tassie cumbung! hats . . . inkle loom... . 
candles and tapers country cottages .. . 
A-frame . . . school gardens . . . sourdough. 
EG9: LP gas Mary's place . . . building with 
stone rubble (slipform) macrobiotics . . . oats 
... ducks rug frame . . . how to kill a pig. 


EG10: Granite house geese... chip heater... 
bamboo flutes build beehives . . . Jarrah 
shingles . mudbricks Bio-dynamics . . . 
seaweed tandem Index (EG1-10). 


EG11: Water — hydraulic ram. , . waterwheels . . . 


okra . . . seed primer heavy horses... . 
tomatoes soft technology ... wine... hard 
cheese... start with hens 

EG12: Keeping food drying salting... 


bottling . . . storing tahu . . . tropic delights... 
plant propagation plans for a solar water 
heater . . . solar stills and cooker . . . Moora 
Moora. 


EG13: OUT OF PRINT. 


EG14: Self-sufficiency — gardens for all . . . 
Botobolar vineyard Terania Creek . . . millet 
. .. Robinson Crusoe Walden... The Nearings 
. .. Stone building 


EG15: A Lytel Herbal — growing and using herbs 
... text and illustrations from the classic 16th C 


herbals . modern commentary . . . Index to 
EG15. 

EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) — comfrey, 
lavender, wormwood, yarrow... poultry shed... 
peafowl . goats . basic beekeeping 
rammed earth building . hydraulic ram. 

EG17: Fencing . . . dry stone walls . . . make soap 
... nets... pole shelter... breeding black sheep 
. .. The Autonomous House . . . asparagus . . 


Aeolian harp ducks . . . Khaki Campbells. 


EG18: Fruit garden oranges ... lemons ... 
olives . . . nuts tropical fruit . . . fodder trees 
. road building wood fired kiln plans... 
Cinva-ram cottage sunflowers .. . homebirth. 
EG19. Wood heat — pot bellies .. . Jotul... 
cooking . making a quid . . . build a storage 
cellar bushfires . . . stonefruit . .. macadamia 
nuts binding your EGs . tree planting... 
budding. 
EG20: Apples . . . pears . cordon and espalier 
build a haybale pig house . . . pollen... rose 
hips . . . mudbrick flats . . . solar homes ... 


gourds .. . preserve fence posts. 


EG21: Womancraft — all articles by women ... 
earthly arts . . . axewomanship . . . glove puppets 

- spinning weaving . . . easy rugs... 
Sumatran house . . . old roses . . . Index 
(EG10-20). 


EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 
pages . . . Aborigines . . . organic growing. . . 
permaculture . . . earth building... wind... solar 

. . water power... technology . . . water supply 
. . . access to groups, plans, books, tools. 


EG24: Place — 24 new settlers write . . . Mare 
Carter . . . Ron Edwards . . . Neil Douglas . . . 
Gundaroo Store . . . Rainbow Region . . . Mt Oak 
. . - Moora Moora . . . Universal Brotherhood . . . 
bush ashram. 


EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) — 


130 pages .. . livestock . . . aquaculture 
fencing . . . killing . . . tanning . . . tood and 
nutrition . . . grain grinders . . . solar homes... . 
methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall. 

EG26: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built 
homes in stone . . . timber . . . mudbricks . . . a 
slab cottage . . . tree felling . . . solar electrics . . . 
acorns . . . compost dunny . . . quandong 


pumpkin recipes. 


EG27: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part 
1)... 16 legumes . . . winged bean . . . pigeon pea 


- lablab . . . cowpea . . . adzuki bean. . . 
blacksmithing . . . bluestone building . . . wok 
cooking. 


EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) . . . horse and 
buggy . . . packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep 
- Merinos . . . bullocks . . . tamarillo . 
stringybark baskets . - solar trike 

persimmons. 


EG29: Mudbricks — the monastery at Stroud ... 
Bob's bonza brickmaker . . . earth floors ... 
curved walls . . . herb roof . . . cutting axe . . . low 
energy design ... coconut mats... mangoes... 
tropical food plants (part 3). 


EG43: Earth domes and vaults . . . rendering earth 


walls . . . quarry bush stone . . . bush shower... 
Peter Pedals’ incinerator hot water and Pelton 
wheel . . . low voltage wiring . . . sheep... . 
donkeys . . . horses. 


EG44: Plug in the sun — solar electric systems .. . 

12V to 240V batteries . . . inverters . . . 

alternative washdays how to make a pedal 

drier and 12V computers . solar panel booster 
Solar Trek. 


EG45. Waterworks — shifting water with sun, wind 


and water . solar electric pumps . . . gravity 
feed . . . hydraulic ram Platapump . . . the 
cyclone-defensive house ... bunya nuts... 12 V 
problems. 
EG46: Windworks — wind generators . . . solar 
trackers ... water turbines . . . 12 V bilge pump 
. herbu! shampoo . compost loos . . . 
Tanzania . . . the algae pond... 12 V lights... 


Krypton lamps. 


EG47: Practical projects . hanging a door ... 
household plumbing . . . waterwheel pump . . . 
cycling Mongolia . . . the sun-pump . . . livestock 
. . . Aussie yurt . . . pigeon pea... bee tools... 
Peter's pedal machine. 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 


All the back copies from 1972 to the current issue (except EG 
13). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, the big packet (nearly 6 
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kilograms) has over 3000 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household economy, livestock, craft 
and tucker and tales from New Settlers all around Australia. 


EG30: Organic growing — compost heaps, pits, 
trenches, boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig.. . . 
mulch carpets . . . semi-arid growing . 
preserving figs .. . tempeh . . . pasta. . . glass 
bottle windows. 


EG31: Energy — make a hydraulic ram 
second-hand windpump . . . mudbrick sequels 
freezing food . . . zucchini glut . . . drying fruit . 
all about sprouts hot box cooker . . . building a 
log house (part 1). 


EG32: Year of the Tree — St Barbe Baker . . . tree 
tales . . . how a tree works . . . farm tree. . . native 
from seed . . . coppicing . . Neil Douglas 
interview . . . cob building . . . log house (part 2). 


EG33: Tenth anniversary issue . . . timber felling 

. . lifting poles . . . post and beam design . . . log 
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HARNESS YOUR OWN 
HYDRAULIC POWER 
TO PUMP WATER 


BILLABONG 


HYDRAULIC RAM 


Lifts water up to 200ft. (61m). 


Needs no electricity, steam or oil fuel motors. 


Low cost! Self-lubricating, almost maintenance-free! 


